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A PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY JOHN TOBIN. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
BARON DE TRACY. CONRAD. 
ROBERT ARMSTRONG. 
FITZHARDING | FRIAR. 
BERTRAND. | VASSALS 
WALTER MATILDA. 
PHILIP FLORENCE 
ACT I. 
Scrnr 1—A Room in Banon pe Tracy's Castle 
Baron vr Tracy discovered, kneeling to a picture of 
MarTiLpa. 
Baron. Tuou frail memorial of that blessed spirit, 
Which, afier earthly martyrdom, now sittest 


Thron’d with rejoicing angels, see me kneel 
With the prone spirit of contrition, 

And desp despai r, to do thee rev'rence 

i. v a ec as mine, 

Do at the ‘thror ne of grace find mercy, 

Be thou my advocate, with boundless love, 
Larger tan thy exceeding wrongs, plead for me, 
That what cannot be pardon’d, may thro’ thee 


Provoke a lighter penance (Rises.) So, that done, 
My heart hath heav'd off somewhat of its load ; 
For when, in full confession, we pour forth 


The inward meditation of dark deeds, 
They cease awhile to haunt us 
Enter Puvir. 

What brings you? 

Philip. Old Walter, the Curfew-toller, is without, 
and impatient to speak with your lords ship. 

Baron. Let him come in 
A talkative old fool! 
What can he want? 

Enter WALTER 

Well, sir, your business briefly? 

Walter. Out of respect to your lordship, I will des- 
patch it with all brevity and circumlocution. 

Baron. Proceed, then 

Walter. Your lordship has, no doubt, heard of old 
Margery? 

Baron. What! the strange woman on the heath? 

Walter. Ay, my lord, they say all over the village 
that she's a witch, and has dealings with the devil ; 
brings blight upon the corn, and murrain among the 
cattle ; she is charged with having conjured the late 
terrible drought; and she certainly caused the flood 
that followed it, for she was heard the day before to 
Wish for rain: she turns her nose up at all our country 
pastimes, pores all day over books of magic, and 


[Exit Philip. 


prowlsall night about the lanes and hedges, gathering | 
} 
poisonous herbs, which she boils in a three-cornered 


kettle: she has more hard words at her tongue’s end 
than a convent of monks, and has actually been seen 
taking an airing on a broomstick. “Tis plain she con- 
verses with people of the other world, for she never 
talks to any body in this, and ‘tis impossible that any 
woman can be always holding her tongue 

Baron. What's this to me? 

Walter. They wish your lordship to have her to the 
castle and examine her; for, if she be a witch, your 
lordship knows we have a very wise law, that she 
must be drowned alive; or, in plainer terms, suffer 
conflagration. 

Baron. Well, well; 
aught else? 

Walicr. Something that more nearly concerns your 
lordsh'p. 

Baron. That concerns me? 

Walter. Your lordship cannot be ignorant that T am 
an officer of the peace to his most gracious majesty, 
King William; whose business it is to see that all his 
Majesty's merry-making subjects put out fire and can- 
die at the tolling of my bell. I am a sort of eight 
O'clock extinguisher. 

Baron. And is this, fellow, what so nearly concerns 


we'll send for her. Is there 


me! 

Walter. Your lordship shall hear. In going my 
rounds I have noted, for some evenings pasta glim- 
mering light, after curfew-time, in the north tower of 
your lerdship’s castle. 

Baron. A light in the north tower! 
est fellow ; ‘tis uninhabited. 

Walter. Why, then, ‘twas the devil, or a will-o’-the- 


Thou dream- 


wisp; though they never open their mouths, and I'm 
sure I heard voices. 

Baron. Are you sure of that? 

Walter. Positive, my lord. They didn’t talk very 
loud, indeed, for when people are doing things con- 
trary to law, they seldom make much noise. 

Baron. You've mentioned this to no one ? 

Walter. Not to a post, saving your lordship. 

Baron. Then keep your counsel stil]. 

Walter. Yes, my lord. I hope your lordship is not 
offended. 

Baron. No, no; you've done your duty. 

Walter. Your lordship knows if a rushlight be seen 


} to twinkle in the hamlet, after the stopping of my 


clapper, (my bell-clapper I mean, my lord,) I am in 


| visible danger of losing my place, and his majesty a 


most faithful officer. 
Baron. Pshaw'! this tediousness! 
Waiter. Tediousness! (Aside.) I wish your lordship 
a good day. My tediousness! (Aside.) I wish your 
lore iship many happy returns of it; you—your lordship 
w gut to examine oly argery. Ex 
Rasen. A light in the north tower, and voices hea 3! 
What should this mean? Can it be possible ? 
Oh! Flerence, if, in spite of my forbidding, 
Basely forgetting your high rank and fortune, 
You have declin’d upon a peasant slave, 


Sorrow and shame light on you! (Brit. 
Scene I].—An Apartment in the Castle. 
BERTRAND and FLORENCE discovered. 
Florence. Urge me no more, I will not hear it, Ber- 

trand ! 


No more I'll risk the breaking of our law, 

Lest I bring danger on my father’s house 

And mine own honour. 
Bertrand. Well, at curfew, then, 

We'll weep, and bid adieu ; yet, sure, the hour 

Sacred to love, when all the world is still, 

When lovers cheat the stern commandment 

Of such a tyrant law, outweighs in value 

The dull unvaried round of common time : 

For danger gives fresh keenness to delight, 

When we usurp the joy we fear to lose, 

And tremble whilst possessing. 
Florence. Tempt me not, 

For we must part to-night, to meet no more. 
Bertrand. Or meet to-night, never to part again. 

The abbot of St. Cuthbert's is my friend, 

His charitable aid will join our hands, 

And make me master of the richest treasure 

That ever lover sigh'd for. 
Florence. Nay, forbear ; 

Think of my father: he will ne'er consent. 
Bertrand. 1 know he'll take it sternly at the first, 

But as his storm of passion heaves to rest, 

Nature will sofily whisper for his child ; 

And his affection take a quicker sense 

From his short-liv'd unkindness. Speak, my Florence. 
Florence. Nay, do not press me. 
Bertrand. Come, you must be mine. 

There is a kind consenting in your eye, 

Which mocks the faint refusal of your tongue ; 

Love, on your rising bosom, reigns supreme, 

And speaks his triumph in this yielding sigh. 
Florence. iene is my hand; to-night 1 will be 


thin 

My kindred, dwelling, and proud hopes 1 quit, 

To cleave to thee, and thy poor, humble fortunes. 
Bertrand. At sun-set, then, you'll meet me at the 

abbey. 

And lest your person should create suspicion, 

Suppose you come apparell'd as a boy ; 

And wear, like many a gallant, cap’ring knight, 

Whose smooth complexion scarce would 

The keen encounter of the northern wind, 

The front of Hector with a woman's heart. 
Florence. Is it so easy, then, to play the hero? 
Bertrand. 'Tis but to strat, and swell, and knit your 

brow, 

Tell twenty lies in a breath,and round them off 

With twice as many oaths; to wear a sword 

Longer than other men’s, and clap your hand 

Upon the hilt, when the wind stirs, to show 

How quick the sense of valour beats within you. 

How many valiant cowards in brave armour, 

Have bluster'd, unsuspected, to their graves? 

Nay, afterwards, frown’d terrible in marble, 


twice 





Who, at the trumpet’s charge, had stood aghast, 





Along the gallery. 
Enter Baron vr Tracy. 


What do you here? 
Florence. My lord— 
Baron. Nay, answer quickly. 
Florence. 1 came— 
Baron. To meet young Bertrand. 
Florence. You have said it. 
Baron. There have been lights observed in the 
north tow’r, 
And voices heard long after curfew-time 
Florence. The light was mine, sir. 
Baron. Whose the voices? 
Florence. Mine and Bertrand’s. 
Baron. Have not I forbid your meeting * 
Florence. When "twas too late. You let our early 


years 
Beyond the reach of fate, entwine our hearts ; 
Then do not, in the blossom, kill the hope 
Which, in the bud, you cherish’d. I have been ever 
A most obedient child ; from mem’ry’s dawn 
Have hung, with silent awe, upon your lips, 
And in my heart your counsels treasur'd up, 
Next to the ballow’d precepts of my God. 
But with a new delight my bosom throbb'd, 
When first you talk’d of Bertrand: you observ’d, sir, 
He was a handsome youth ; I thought so, too; 
A brave one. My heart beat with fearful joy. 
Not rich, you added: there I heav'd a sigh 
And turn'd my head aside ; but whilst the tear 
Stood in my eye, you said, that fortune’s gifts 
Were poor, compar'd with nature’s ; then, my father, 
You bade me learn to love bim. 
Baron. Once, indeed. 
I had a foolish dream of such a thing. 
Florence. Nay, but I dream so still. 
Baron. "Tis time to wake, then, 
Hear me, and let thy froward heart determine. 
| If thou hast grace to scorn this abject passion, 
lore ie thy father’s hosor, iat bite 
Thy kindling blushes, pt be mine again. 
What! stubborn to the last, and unrelenting! 
Then hear we, and let thy free choice decide : 
If in the headstrong course of thy desires, 
And the rank pride of disobedience, 
Thou wed’st thyself to this my low-born vassal, 
Living, my persecution shall attend thee, 
And when I die, my curses be thy portion. 
You know me resolute, and know my purpose ; 
And as you dread or slight a father’s wrath, 
So shape your course of action. 
Florence. Stay, my father. 
He’s gone and will not listen to his child, 
Then, since a eruel parent has disown'd me, 
Bertrand, I am all thine. 
And now that I have giv’n-up all to thee, 
And cast off every other hope of joy, 
If thou shouldst ever treat me with unkindness, 
Reprove me with sharp words, or frowning looks, 
Or (which is keenest agony to those 
Who deeply love) torture me to the soul 
With civil, cutting, cold indifference— 
No; thou art truth itself, | will not doubt thee. [ Exit. 
Scrve U1—A Forest. 
Enter Fit2zHarvinc and ARMSTRONG. 
Armstrong. Now, then, we are alone, and secret ; 
your business, captain ? 
Fitzharding. You are my enemy. 
Armstrong. Indeed ! 
Fitzharding. You sav'd my life. 
Armstrong. I did, and at some peril. 
offend you? 
. So mortally, that day and night, e’er 


[ Exu. 


Does that 


since, 
I've studied how I should despatch you. 
Armstrong. How! ‘tis rather a new mode of return- 
ing such an obligation. 
Fitzharding. "T'was in the outskirts of the forest 


here 
We fel! in with the officers of justice. 
Armstrong. Ay, not @ month since 
a We stood them stoutly, til) your sword 
being broke 

To the hilt, of I fast bleeding with my wounds, 

We were compell’d to fly; the tangling wood, 

Familiar to our steps, confounded theirs ; 

And we had lost the yell of their pursuit, 

When gave exhausted with the loss of blood, 

I sunk into your arms, in which you rais’d me, 

And as the lion bears her wounded whelp 

From the thick danger of the hunters’ spears, 

You bore me home ; there, being arriv'd, I fainted. 
Armstrong. 1 thought "twas an act of kindness. 
Fitzharding. So far I was your debtor, but what 

. follow'd? 

You stripp’d me to get at my wounds. What then? 

Nay, you perceiv'd it. Speak. 

Armstrong. I saw a brand upon your left shoulder, 
that— 

Fitzharding. 1 know you did: for when I first 
awoke, 

Your eyes were to that quarter rivetted. 

You know my secret, sir, and have revealed it. 
Armstrong. No, on my soul. 

Fitzharding. Swear some tremendous oath, 

It ne’er has pass’d thy lips. 
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Friar. Stay me not ; 


I have most pressing business at the castle. 
‘| Fitchardiag. 
business there ! 


“At the castle! (Aside.) ‘What's ‘thy 


Friar. You are rude,son. 


It és of private import. 


Fitzharding. Answer me, 

Or I will pluck it from thy heart. 

Armstrong. Speak quickly. 

Friar. Well, well— 

Fitzharding. No preface, sir. 

Friar. Weil, thus it is, then: 
The Baron hath a reckoning with his conscience, 
Which I must settle for him. 

Fitzharding. Does he know you! 
I mean, your person. 

Friar. He has never seen it. 

Fitzharding. But his .attendante—they have ‘seen 

you, sir? 

Friar. None of them. 

Fitcharding. And thy name: thy name is— 

Friar. Dunstan. 

Fitzharding. It shall be so. ((Aside.) Quiekly unhood 

thee, friar, 

And cast thy robe of reverence ; nay, quickly, 
Or 1 shall call some myrmidons about us, 
Will strip thee at the peril of thy skin. 

(Takes the Friar’s hood and cloak.) 
So, that is well. Now mark me: to thy convent 
Speed straight, and nimbly ; and, as yon would ‘seape 
A deadly cold, tke not the air to-night: 
I have my spirits abroad: home to thy beads, 
Fast, pray, confess thyself, do something, nothing, 
But keep within doors, or— 

Friar. I will observe. 

May heav’n, in the abundance of ite merey, 
Pardon this eutrage on the church. . 

Fitzharding. Away! [Exit Friar. 
You apprehend my meaning. 

Armstrong. 1 can guess it. 

Fitzharding. Back to our company; to your com- 

rasnd 

I trust the leading of this night's adventures. 
You'll find some stirring friends within the castle 
Shall smooth your passage there. : 

Armstrong. Till then, good night. fErit. 

Fitcharding. The Baron's conscience rid, and I his 

priest! 
(For so I must be.) Sarely, out of this 
Revenge may fashion something strangely cruel, 
Whose bloody memory, in after times, 
This truth shall teach inexorable man, 
Who has no touch of mercy to’ards his fellow: 
Most injuries a noble mind may 
But there are insults cannot be forgiv’n. 
nage 
ACT I. 
Scent I—The Inside of a 
Robert. ( Without.) Hist, hist! Mother! 
Enter Ronert. 
Not at home? Then I'll leave this purse on the table, 
and call for her blessing another time. 
Enter Matupa. 

Matilda. My son. 

Robert. Your blessing, mother ; let it bea short one. 
There is something will keep famine from the door 
till I return. 

Matilda. Where got you this? 

Robert. Ask no questions; "tis yours. 

Matilda. No, not for worlds would I partake thy 

guilt. 
How came it thine? Oh! my foreboding heart! 
Where have you slept these three nights? 

Robert. Peace, I say. 

Matilda. Should you have join’d the band of savage 

flians— 


[Exit. 


ra 

Robert. I have ; what then? 

Matilda. What then! hast thou a moment 
Weigh'd the full horrors of an outlaw’s life? 
T’ exchange the noblest attributes of man 
For the worst quality of beasts; to herd 
With the vile dregs and offscum of society, 
And bear about a conscience that will start 
And tremble at the rustling of a leaf; 

To shroud all day in darkness, and steal forth, 
Cursing the moon, that with inquiring eye 
Watches your silent and felonious tread, 
And ev'ry twinkling ster that peeps abroad 
A minister of terror— 
Robert. Peace, I say. 
Matilda. The blessed sleep you know not, whose 
sweet influence 
Ere he can stretch his labour-eching limbs, 
Softly seals up the peasant's weary lids. 
On the cold earth, with over-watching spent, 
You stir and fret in fev'rish wakefulness ; 
Till nature, wearied out, at length o’ercomes 
The strong conceit of fear, and ‘gins to done ; 
But as oblivion steals upon your senses, 
The hollow groaning wind uprears _— = 
And you sit, ing with 
Well as the beating of your heart il ten ye let you, 
The fancied step of justice. 

Robert. Hark! who's there? 

Matilda. No one, my son. 

Robert. Again! ‘tis a want footing. 

Matilda. | hear 





Nor aught do I behold, save on yon tree, 
The miserable remnant of a wretch 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


~ 


That was hang’d there.for murder. -Look! 
Robert. I dare not. 
Can you look on it? 
Matilda. It annoys not me< 
I am no murderer. 
. Nor I, nor T; i 
I am no murderer neither ; ‘yet, for worlds, 
I dare not look that way. v 
Matilda. You are a robber; 


He once possess'd a soul, quick as yourown 
To mercy, and would quake as you do now, 
At the bare apprehension of the act 
That has consign’d him to yon naked’ tree, 
Where every blest to memorize his shame 
~ ee e-shrilly through his hollow bones, 
And in his tongueless jaws a voice renew, 
To preach with more than mortal eloquence. 
Robert. "Tis a daman’d life, and 1 will leave it, mo- 


ther—to-morrew. 
Matilda. en “why not to-night? 
Robert. 'Vo-night I cannot. (4 knocking-at'the door.) 
Hark! 


Matilda. There's some one now. 
Robert. To-morrow, mother, I am yours again. 
Matilda. 


To-morrow, then—{Exit Robert.}—What 
visiter is this 

That knocks so — (Opens the door.) 
Is it thou, old man one \(Aside.) 
What thee o'er the bitter breathing heath, 
Out of thy dwelling at this freezing hour? 
The piercing air will:not respect thine age, 
Or do thy white’ haiterrev’rence. art thou? 

Philip. Servant to the Baron ; or, , one grown 


out of service ; yet he keeps me, like an old tree that 
has borne good fruit in itstime. He had-a lady once, 
and | a mistress; oncedo I-eay? She may be yet 
alive; strange things have come to pass; they report 
you have the gift of knowing all events, that nothing 
can betide on earth, sca,or air, but you are acquainted 
with it. 

Matilda. They have abused thee. "Ri 

Philip. Be not offended: if you would but tell me 
whether my dear lady outlived the wreck— 

Matilda. You would reveal it. 

Philip. Never. 

Matilda. Yes, you would reveal it; 
Old men an? women will be ever babbling. 

Philip. No, 2s Vim aman. 

Matilda. | aimost trust thee, for thou dost not swear. 
If I should tell thee, then, thatshe surviv’d— 

Philip. | would bless thy voice for ever. 

Matilda. Should guide thee to the spot which she 
inha bits— 

Philip. would walk barefoot to it over flint 

Matilda. 1{ tshould show her to thy wond' ring sight — 

Philip. 1 would ‘gaze on her though blindness fol- 

low'd 


Matilda. Look at me: I am she. 

Philip. Nay, now you mock me. 

Matilda. I am not on such subjects us'd to jest. 
Old Philip, too, forget me! 

Philip. Nay, now I look again, it is—it is my lady 
my ever honoured lady, my sweet lady, my kind lady 
—but how did you escape the winds and the waterst 
Does my young master—yet I fear to ask— 

Matilda. He lives, and is a man. 

Phitip. Thank heaven, thank heaven! 

Matilde. The warring elements, that heard my cries, 
Would not divorce a mother from her child; 

We were both sav'd: to yonder dreary coast 
The guardian waves their trembling burden bere. 
A little treasure, from the wreck preserv'd, 
Bought us this hamble dwelling. 

Philip. ’Tis a sad one ; but you shall changeatsoon. 
I am sent by the Baron to bring you to the castle. 

. How? 

Philip. The foolish people have accused you of 
being a witch. 

Matilda. Of witchcraft! Well ; I see an end i this, 
Most level to my wishes. Come, let's on, 

All will be set to rights. 
. Grant heav'n it may! 
Matilda. We shall be happy yet; and like two. 


parted by mischanee, 
United once, and 
Meet at the close, and end our. course together. 
[| Beceunt. 


— 


Scene 11—~A Heath. 
Enter FLonence, in Male Attire. 

peep rey meer 
Save, on the heath, an homeward 
Who chid his barking car, and bade good mi 
With such kind greeting, that my sinking 
Took courage. 

Enter Connap and other Rosnens, who surround 

LORENCE. 
Heav'ns! what are ye? 

Conrad. Don't be frightened, young 
money; come, your valuables ; pA aga bot bowed 
and we sha'n’t do you the Jeast injury; only, if you 
make any disturbance, we shall beat your brains out, 
that’s all. 

_ Bnter Bertrand. . 

Bertrand. Unhand the trembling fawn, if ye are 

men, 
And dare a nobler spoil. 

Conrad. So, there'll be some blood-letting here. Tl 
make sure of my bird, however. No resistance, youth; 
“tis vain. ‘ 

[Whilst Bertrand is contending with someof the 
Robbers, the sat uney.f Moaienanicate 
some of the 
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First Vaseal. (To Bertrand.) Come, you must with 
us to the castle. 
Bertrand. Nay, let us plunge into the thickest wood, 
And track these savage felons to their den 
First Vassal. No, no; there are enough gone upon 
that errand ; our orders are to bring you to the castle. 
Bertrand. Unhand me, coward slaves! to lose her 
thus— 
First Vassal. We dare noi disobey orders. 
Bertrand. Dare not! Slaves! 
Scene LL—The Robber's Cave 


Agustaono, Henman and other Rossens discovered, 
drinking 


( Exeunt 


CHORUS OF ROBBERS. 
What though we shroud in savage den 
From day’s all-piercing eye, 
Yet have we joys, as other men ; 
Our watchful fears, 
Our perils, cares, 
We sweeten still with liberty 
The rising sun let others greet, 
We worship his declining ray ; 
And whilst the midnight cask we drain, 
Where sparkling meet 
His light and heat, 
We feel alive in ev'ry vein 
The spirit of departed day. 


Herman. Come, push the liquor about. Here's 
heavy purses and light fingers. So, the captain, you 
aay, has made free with a friar’s canonicals 

Armstrong. Ay, and with his character, too, for a 
short time. 

Herman. And in that disguise means to enter the 
castle! (A whistle without) Hark! 

Armstrong. “Tis Conrad's whistle ; pass the counter- 
sign. (They pass the countersign.) 

Enter Conran and Rosoens, with FLorence. 
Welcome, lads, welcome! Who have you got there? 

Conrad. A youth that we picked up in our travels ; 
we found him near the monastery, going, as I conjec- 
ture to pray for a beard, for his chin seems to have a 
marvellous lack of bristle. He'll bear some plucking, 
though. 

Armstrong. Ay, ay, the bird's in pretty feather. 
Speak, siripling, who are you! whence come you? and 
whither are you going’ 

Florence. Good gentlemen, | pray you, harm me not. 

Conrad. You're too rough with him; the youth's 
abashed at being in strange company; he hasn't been 
used to converse with gentlemen in our sphere; and 
to say the truth, I don’t wonder he’s a little ashamed. 
Don't be alarmed, my pretty boy ; there’s nothing here 
to frighten you ; our worthy commander would know 
your history, that’s all. 

Florence. I am a simple lad; 

Honest, though very poor, yet what I have 

ds freely yours. This purse contains a trifle, 
Would it were better worth your kind acceptance ! 
Bat, as it is, you're very welcome. 

Conrad. (Taking the purse.) A pretty spoken youth, 
and perfectly understands good breeding. 
Armstrong. Sit down and eat, boy. 
coarse, but you are welcome. 

you mistrust us? 

Florence. Oh! no; I never did wrong to any 
Whom should | fear, then! 

Armatrong. Well, sit down. (She sits at the table.) 
Now, Conrad, you saw our minstrels safely on their 
) t 


Our fare is 
Sit down, I say: do 


journey 

Conrad. Ay, and the plan is thus concerted : after 
g@rining admitiance to the castle—Mind thy repast 
youth (to Florence, who appears agitated) —they I easily 

a night's lodging—Whiat, again! (To Florence.) 
Within a quarter of an hour from the tolling of the 
curfew we must be ready at the northern gate. 

Armstrong. Enough: we understand the rest. But 
‘what is this same curfew, that has made such a noise 
diately! 

Conrad. What is it! Why, it’s a new mode with 
your great statesmen of keeping the people in the dark 
After this same bel! has tolled, ‘tis a misdemeanor for 
a horseshoe to strike a spark from a flint, and high 
treason fur a glow-worm to carry fire in his tail. 

Armstrong. A truce with your jests. 

Conrad. Why, then, in sober sadness, this curfew 
custom is a clever invention of this Norman prince of 
darkness, to set honest men snoring, and give rogues 
em earlier opportunity of cutting their throats; and 
which, by shortening their days, will most probably 

our. 

Armstrong. Siill listening. (Seeing Florence attentive ) 
I like not that boy. He has been deeply attentive to 
our discourse. (To Herman.) 

Herman. Despatch him, then. 

Armstrong. “T were safest. 

Herman. Robert shall do it. Being last entered in 
our troop, it is his office. (Beckons Robert.) 

. Robert, that boy has overheard our 
whole design. 

Herman. And may betray us. 

Robert. There's no fear of that. 

Herman. Not when he’s dead. 

Robert. How? 

Herman. You must do it. 

Robert. Murder him? 

Herman. Call it what you please, you must despatch 


Rohert. Keep him a prisoner till to-morrow. 

Armstrong. | tell you our lives are in his breath ; 

and he must die. 

Robert. Well, if it must be so— 

Herman. \ shall. 1 like not that hesitating eye. 
(Aside. 

Armstrong. We will but skirt the wood, and then 
return. You'll remember. (To Robert.) 

Robert. Ay, ay. 

Herman. (Aside) Uli stay and see it done. My 
mind misgives me, he may want assistance. 

(All the Robbers go out except Herman, who con- 
ceals himself. 

Florence. What mean their dark looks, and half 

smothered speeches, 
Where more the eye interprets than the tongue, 
And silence is most horrible? 

Robert. My mother’s a witch, sure enough. She 
prophesied | should soon turn cut-throat. (Aside.) Well, 
youth, you can guess, I suppose, why they have left 
es 

Florence. Indeed, 1 know not ; for no harm, | hope. 

Robert. That 1 should kill thee. 

ae Nay, but you will not do it, my good fel- 

low; 
What's my offence? 
Robert. You ne'er offended me. 


Florence. Nor any that doth bear the human form. 


4 never wrong’d the smallest living thing, 


Or trod designedly upon a worm ; 
For I was bred to gentleness, and know 
Naught that hath fleeting breath, too mean for mercy. 
Why seek you, then, my life, which, gone from me, 
Will never add a moment's breath to yours? 

Robert. Peace, boy 

Florence. Oh! think upon the horror of the deéd. 
You have a friend, who knows—perhaps, a parent, 
A father or a mother—think on them— 
*"T would almost break their hearts to learn your death 
In nature's common course ; how would they start 
To hear you had been slaughter'd in cold blood! 
But if they knew you were a murderer, 
Oh! they wonld curse the hour that gave you birth, 
And die stark mad with agony. 

Robert. 1 cannot strike ; he withers up my arm. 
Now, then, I'll do't. (Aside.) Speak, youth, are you 

prepar'd? 
Florence. Oh! no; for life is sweet, death terrible. 





The firmest stoic meets it with a pang; 
How, then, should I, an unschool’d. simple boy, 
Look calm at that, which makes the sternest shudder? 

Robert. You must die, youth. 

Florence. Nay ; yet you will not do it; 

You cannot; for your cold, relaxing hand 
Loosens its gripe, and all your limbs, too, tremble 
Robert. Now, then. 
Florence. Nay, turn not thus your head aside. 
I fain would see how stern the butcher looks 
When he doth strike the lamb. You tremble still 
| And in your eyes twin drops of mercy stand ; 
They fall upon your cheek, nay, then, you cannot 

Robert. Hear me: I have passed my word to my 
comrades that you shall die; my hand may shrink, 
mine eye may drop a tear. No matter; ‘tis past, and 
thus—( Lifts his hand to strike 

Florence. Have mercy on my sex—I am a woman. 

Robert. A woman! 

Florence. What have I said? A thought more hor- 

rible 
Than death runs through me now. 
Rotert. To save her would be great 
Florence Oh! ‘twuuld be glorious! that one single 
act 
Shall clear thee at the great day of account. 

Robert. You have prevailed. 

Florence. And will you save me? 

Robert. Were ye a man, [ couldn't hurt you now ; 
for you have made me woman 

Florence. 've no fit means to thank you but my 
tears, my warmest prayers. 

Robert. Here is a recompense which those who have 
| once felt will want no other motive to humanity. 
| But the night wears; my companions will soon return 
Can you trust yourself with an assassin ? 

Florence. Ay, through the world. 

Robert. Come, then, I'll guide you faithfully. 

Herman. You pass not here. Interposes.) 

Robert. Herman! 

Herman. The same, good trusty Robert. 

Robert. Stand by, and let us pass; it is a woman. 

Herman. Were it an angel, what then? 

Robert. Young, fair, and innocent: nay, look upon 

her; 
Can you resist that supplicating eye? 

Herman. | know my duty. 

Robert. Do it, then; the first duty of our sex is to 
protect the helplessness of hers. Come, come, let us 
pass. You can’t be serious. 

Herman. You'll find me so. 
Robert. Nay, look upon her, Herman. 
Herman. Well. 
| Robert. Cun neither her youth, her beauty, her sex, 
| or her condition move you? 
Herman. Not a step. 
Robert. You are a devil, then. 
Herman. \f you attempt to pass, you'll find me one. 
Robert. Why, then, there's left no argument but 
this. (Drawing his sword.) 
Herman. Which thus | answer. 
Robert. If blood must be shed, it shall be man’s 

blood 
Herman. Yours or mine. 
Robert. Come on, then. (They fight off the stage.) 
Florence. Now sit upon the righteous sword, just 

heav'n, 
And where the cause is honest, give the power. 
Hark! the rude clashing of their angry steel 
Gives way to death-lhke silence. 

Re-enter Rosext 
Robert. Now then, lady. 
Florence.. What! is he dead? 
Robert. And buried; I have thrown him 
Into the roaring torrent, that must serve 
Both for his shroud and knell. Think not of him; 
He was a wretch without remorse or pity, 
Who bloodily hath bought a bloody end. 
Come, ‘tis no time for words. 
eR 
ACT Hl. 
Scene 1.—The Cottage. 

Enter Rosert leading in FLORENCE. 

Robert. This is the humble dwelling that I spoke of. 
You may rest here in safety to-night, and, to-morrow, 
shape your course as it pleases you. 

Florence. (Looking round) You know the woman 
who inhabits here? 

Robert. Ay, know her well; you'll find her a kind 

soul. I would stay with you till she returned ; but I 

must get back before my comrades, to evoid suspicion. 

Farewell! Should we meet no more, yuu'll sometimes 

think of me. 

Florence. Whilst I have life. 

Robert. Farewell! 

Florence. Upon the bleak and solitary waste 
Which my proud father's castle overlooks, 
I’ve sometimes heard, there dwells a wretched woman, 
So deeply skill’d in potent herbs and flow'rs, 

The wond'ring village shun her as a witch. 

This must her hovel be ; for, sure, a spot 

So desolate, and dwelling so unshelter'd, 

Can harbour no one else. (A knocking at the door.) 

Second Vassal. ( Without.) Open the door. 

Florence. Hush! 1 have heard that voice. 

Second Vassal. ( Without.) Nay, open quickly. 

Florence. It is my father's vassal: should he know 








( Exeunt. 


(Exit. 


me— 
Second Vasaal. ( Without.) Siill do you hesitate? 
Florence. 1 will assume 

A tone and manner foreign to my nature, 

That so, without exposure of myself, 

I may betray the mischief that is hatching 

(Opens the door.) 
Enter three of the Banon's V assats. 

What means this violence? 
Second Vassal. "Tis well you came, 

Or we had beat the house about your ears. 





Florence. Thou poor man’s tyrant, and thou great 
man’s slave! 
Wherefore this outrage? The low peasant’s latch 
Should be held sacred as the triple bolt 
That guards a palace—ay, more sacred, fellow: 
For high-rais’d mightiness is its own shield ; 
But who, if lordly pow’'r be first t' invade, 
Shall bar the poor man’s dwelling from oppression ! 
Second Vassal. We are commanded by our lord, the 
Baron, 
To bring before him every living thing. 
That in this lonely dwelling we found shelter'd. 

Florence. Well, sir, you will not shame your lord's 

coramands 
By doing them humanely. I attend you. ( Exeunt. 
Scene 1.—Outside of the Banon’s Casile. 
Enter Ropent. 

Robert. Once more | have a moment for reflection. 
Shall I return to these merciless dogs? Yes, my safety 
requires it. But then, the night's adventure: to mur- 
der a whole family in cold blood! that I'll prevent, 
however. My mother, now doubly thanked be her 


care, taught me the use of [etters. I have shortly 


| stated here our horrible design, yet interceded for the 


j 


lives of all. (Nhoots an arrow into the castle.) So, speed 
it well. My heari accuses me of treachery; yet there 
is no alternative. 1 must either be false to my com- 
panions or a traitor to humanity. (Exit. 
Scene UL—A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Baron ve Tracy, with Vassas 

Baron. You were too tame to let them bear her off. 

First Vassal. My lord, they were too many for us 
Five and all completely armed, too. 

Baron. Well, ‘tis no matter; bring young Bertrand in. 

BerrrRanpo is brought in 

So, sir, your noble purpose has miscarried, 


, at least, to onc 


And I have lost the honour you intended 
To fix upon my house. 
Bertrand. You speak, my lord, 
As if your daughter's peril touch’d you not. 
Baron. So 1 be robb’d, what matters who the thief? 
Into what viler hands can she have fall'n, 
Than mine own vassal’s! 
Bertrand. True, | am your vassal, 
And on my body bear some ili-shap'd scars 
That vouch my services; but chiefly one 
Stamp'd in the bloody field of Hastings—What 
You do remember 't’—When you were unhors'd, 
Prostrate beneath th’ uplifted battle-axe. 
With outstretch’d hand, and deprecating eye, 
Had not your vassal, ‘twixt descending death 
And you, his forward body interpos'd, 
You might have gorg'd the rav’ning vultures there. 
Baron. It was thy duty, fellow. 
Bertrand. Yet the act 
So pleas'd you, that you call’d me your preserver, 
And breath'd such wanton praises on my valour, 
That I forgot the low-born thing I had been, 
Ouatstretch'd my wing, and sought a nobler quarry ; 
You fann'’d my young ambition; I became 
The priz’d companion of your blooming daughter. 
Oft when I won, at tilt or tournament, 
Some hard-earn'd prize, and laid it at her feet, 
With trembling admiration she survey'd me, 
Breath'd a full sigh of joy at my escape ; 
And you applauded. We grew up together 
Our pastimes, studies, sorrows, joys, hopes, fears, 
Had but one soul; and what, at first, was friendship, 
Seon ripen’d into love; which you encourag’d. 
Baron. Which | forbade. 
Bertrand. Your reason? 
Baron. Your low birth. 
Bertrand. That is, indeed, past cure. 
To summon back the dust of my progenitors, 
And stamp it with nobility. What then? 
Am I to hang my head, creep into corners, 
Because my father was a hind? I know not 
Why I was press'd into this bustling world ; 
But here I am, and let my deeds proclaim me. 
Our actions are our heralds, and they fix, 
Beyond the date of tombs and epitaphs, 
Renown or infamy. 
Baron. You talk it highly. 
Bertrand. My lord, you touch’d me roughly on a 
point 
At which the poor man’s blood is quick to kindle. 
To something of more weight :—your daughter, sir, 
Is in the hands of ruffians; grant me, then, 
Twenty of your attendants, nay, but ten, 
Five, or if they, for a lost daughter's ransom, 
Be thought too great a venture, give me freedom, 
And I alone, ere food shall pass my lips, 
Or sleep embrace me, will recover her 
Or lose myself. 
Baron. We shall not trust your valour. 
Enter Finest Vassav. 
First Vassal. My lord, a stranger from St. Cuthbert’s 
abbey. 
Baron. Ay, 1 would speak with him. Bear off this 
madman, and guard him strictly. 
Bertrand. Heaven protect her, then! 
( Exit, guarded. 
Baron. Stand up, my heart; my shrinking nerves 
wax firm! 
For what to this good man I must reveal, 
Will want your full assurance. 
Enter Fitzuanpine disguised, and ATTENDANTS. 
Take good heed 
That none approach us. (To the Attendants, who retire.) 
Welcome, rev'rend father, 
If to the holy Dunstan I address me. 
Fitzharding. | answer to that name. 
Baron. It is a name 
That loud report delights to send abroad 
For endless deeds of saint-like charity ; 
Bat chiefly has she blazon'd your renown, 
That with an excellence almost divine, 
You can blow out from the distracted brain 
The memory of guilt, and chase away 
The frightful apparition of foul deeds, 
Which, unaton'd for, will not be at rest. 
Fitzharding. You over-praise my poor abilities, 
Tho’ in the holy office you have mention’d 
I am not meanly skill'd. 
Baron. Therein I want 
Your aid and counsel. 
Fitzharding. Tien deliver boldly 
The secret cause that preys upon your quiet; 
And fully too: for in the mind's diseases, 
As in the body's, there be patients, 
Who, by a scant disclosure of their ills, 
(Either from foolish modesty or pride,) 
Mock the physician's labour. 
Baron. ‘Trust me, father, 
You shall hear all, as fully and distinetly 
As were I now before heav'n's jadgment seat 
To make confession of the fact. 





Fitzharding. Proceed. 








Baron. You know I am not native of this isle, 
But born in Normandy. 

Fitzharding. So 1 have heard. 

Baron. I wedded there, long since, an English lady, 
Most rare in her endowments. 

Fitzharding. You were happy? 

Baron. 1 should have been so: you must have ob- 

serv'd, 
For you have deeply read the heart of man, 
A wayward disposition in some natures, 
Out of the very height of their enjoyments 
To breed their discontents; and make, like devils, 
A hell of paradise. 
Fitzharding. Alas! tis true 
Baron. E’en such a man was I: would you believe 
au? 
Possess'd of such a woman, for no cause 
But the excess of her perfections, 
Compar'd with my weak merits to deserve them, 
From love's extremest dotage I fell off 
To sudden jealousy; in which dark mood, 
A letter reach'd me, in an unknown hand, 
Containing naught but this: “ Look to your wife!” 

Fitzharding. Some villain— 

Baron. You shall hear, and then decide 
This letter was soon follow'd by another, 

Which circumstantially disclos'd my shame, 

And made surmise conviction: pointed out 

The time, when I might find, in mine own chamber, 
My wife in guilty converse with a lover. 

Think with what pangs I waited for that hour! 
When, as advis'd, | did surprise my wife 

In secret with a man. 

Fitzharding. And in your chamber? 

Baron. 1 stabb'd the woman; her companion fled, 
And in the darkness of the night escap'd me. 
Returning quickly back, I found my wife, too, 

Whose wound though deep was nothing dangerous, 
Had, with our only son, a tender infant, 

Fled in most wild amazement. Soon in safety 

She reach’d the nearest sea-port; thence embarking 
For this her native land, they were both wreck’'d ; 
And with the rest of that devoted crew, 

In the wide bosom of the ocean perish'd 

Fitzharding. It was a lamentable fate, indeed! 

But where's your crime in this? Was she not guilty? 

Baron. Nay, she was spotless: that same precious 

villain, 

For that he was a villain soon was palpable, 
In a last letter clos'd this scene of horror 
With these emphatic words, which, as I dread them, 
Were graven on my heart: “ Your wife was innocent; 
Yet I’m but half reveng'd!” 

Fitzharding. But half reveng’d! 
Some one whom you had wrong'd, then— 

Baron. It should seem 80 ; 
Yet to this hour, by what resentment mov'd, 
Or who the dark contriver of my shame, 
I am most ignorant. 

Fitzharding. That's strange, indeed ! 
And could you never guess? 

Baron. No, on my soul. 

Fitzharding. Most wonderful ! Conld you remember 

no one, 

Whom by some galling wrong, some deep fix'd insult, 
You had most grievously provok'd ? 

Baron. No, never. 

Fitzharding. Ere long [ will refresh your memory. 

(Aside 

Baron. I never struck but one man to the heart, 
And him I after recompens'd so nobly, 

That my large bounty salv'd his rankling pride, 
And drew out all his enmity. 








Fitzharding. Indeed! (Aside 
Baron. Besides, that man was dead. 
Fitzharding. Art sure of that? (Aside.) 


Baron. Or had he been alive, "twere idle now 
To waste the precious time in wild surmise 
Who was my instigator. Here am I, 

Sole actor of that woful tragedy ; 

Whose strong remembrance, like an evil spirit 

In some lone house, usurping all my brain, 

Drives reason from her seat; and scares away 

The fellowship of comfortable thoughts, 

To dwell alone in desolate despair. 

Now, | have heard you have a charm for this, 

That by some sacred and mysterious pow’r, 

You can make clean my fancy—recreate me, 

What once I was, a reasonable man, 

Full of the common feelings of my kind, 

Pray with an unclogg’d heart; that food shall nourish, 

That | shall laugh and weep like other men, 

And sleep refresh me, as the dews of heav'n 

Lift up the languid blossoms; in a word— 
Enter Finst Vassat with an Arrow. 

How, fellow, whence this boldness? 

First Vassal. Your pardon, my lord ; walking near 
the northern tower, 1 found this arrow. This was 
the feather to it; thinking it contained characters that 
might be of importance, I have broken through your 
commands to present it. (Kneeling, presents the arrow.) 

Baron. What have we here? these look like cha- 

racters— 
Yet not for me to scan: peruse them, father, 
And tell us what they signify. (Gives it to Fitzharding.) 

First Vassal. | hope my lord will pardon my pre- 

sumption. 

Baron. Well, wait without, sir ; 

Nor dare intrude again till you are call'd for. 
(Exit First Vassal. 

Fitzharding. Confusion! (Aside.) 

Baron. What,a churchman puzzled, too? 

Fitzharding. Somewhat perplex'd, I own: let's try 

again. 
Oh! now I understand it; ‘tis a song, 
A mere love-ballad, that the minstrels chaunt 
In ev'ry town and village; a dull ditty, 
And not quite decent for a priest to utter, 
Or for a high-bred Baron to attend to: 
However, if you wish it, when at leisure 
I will repeat the idle madrigal ; 
But let it not employ this apt occasion 
For our more grave deliberations. 
I have drawn in with an attentive ear 
All you have utter'd: your offence is grievous. 

Baron. Ay, father! 

Fitzharding. But the grace of heav'n is great, 
And for the truly contrite will work wonders. 
Leave me awhile to meditate alone, 

That here, in still communion with myself, 
And cool abstraction from all other objects, 
I may devote my mind entire to you. 

Baron. You'll find me in the gallery 

Fitzharding. "Tis well: 
In the meantime, be sooth'd with this assurance, 
I will resolve on something speedily, 
Shall give you ease for ever. 

Baron. How! for ever! 


So that the bloody image of that deed 
Shall never rise to my remembrance more ¢ 

Fitzharding. Not even in thy dreams—for death has 

has none. (Aside.) 

Baron. May heav'n assist your holy contemplations! 

(Eau. 

Fitzharding. (Reads. “ Your castle will be this 
night surprised ; yourself, and all that are in it, slaugh- 
tered: after the tolling of the curfew, look to the 
northern gate.” 

A pretty madrigal! The friar—no, no; 
He would have mention’d my disguise 
I do suspect that Robert. He is one, 
Whom nature has so deeply wrought with pity, 
That habit cannot harden him to blood. 
"Twas shrew'dly aim’d, but it has miss'd the mark, 
Nor shall perplex me further; for this Baron, 
I hold him in my eye, and, when I please, 
Fast in my gripe. I do but soar aloof, 
Like the pois'd vulture hov'ring o'er his prey,) 
‘Till having track'd him beyond human help, 
I may pounce down securely. 

Scene 1V.— The Robbers’ Cave. 

Enter Roverr. 

Robert. So, all's well. I have escaped the track of 
the blood-hounds, though they can’t be far off. I met 
an half-starv'd wolf in my way, and slew him: his 
blood will give a colour to my story. (A whistle heard.) 
Hark! they are at hand. Approach, I am prepared. 

Enter Anmsrrona, Conran, and other Roppers. 
Well, is it done? (Robdert shows his hands.) 
« 2 Ay, this is well 
Armstrong. Where's the body ? 

Conrad. Come, give us the particulars. 

Robert. | led him, by discourse, to the cliff that 
overhangs the sea— 

Conrad. What, where I pushed down the bald- 
headed friar, whilst at his prayers, and bid him say 
amen as he descended ! 

Robert. The same. As he gazed upon the elements, 
1 stabbed him in the back; I heard his body dash 
against the waves, and all again was silent 


who then? 


Armstrong 
ad. 






Conrad. (Looking round.) Where's Hermant 
Armstrong. 1 missed him soon after our first setting 
out. Has no one seen him? 


First Robber 

Second Robber. 

Third Robber. Nor 1 

Conrad. ‘Taking one of his solitary strolls, I suppose; 
he generally avoids our company, lest he should catch 
the contagion of a little humanity: your right beast of 
prey always prowls by himself. 

Armstrong. 1 wish he may not have fallen into the 
hands of the wolf-hunters 

Conrad. If he be, there’s not a rogue in Fngland 
will do greater justice to the gallows. 
. Nor one to whom the gallows will do 


Not I 
Nor I 








Conrad. 1 have known him since he was fist 
hatched ; he had a trick of killing flies in his cradle, 
which his mother encouraged, that she might not spoil 
his temper. Before he was out of swaddling clothes, 
he wrung off the neck of a favourite bird for singing 


too lond, and she patted him on the cheek, and said 
he had an excellent ear for music. On being breeched, 
he was appointed the family-hangman to superannu- 
ted dogs, and supernumerary kittens; when a school- 
boy, he would break bounds at the risk of having his 
back flayed, to see an execution. As he grew to man- 
hood, the lust for blood grew with him, till having 
exhausted his genius in tormenting all the other ani- 
mals of the creation, he fixed, at last, on man. 

come, let's to the armoury. 

Armstrong. And every man equip himself stoutly, 
for we shall have a hot night's work. 

Conrad, And if we should be caught, we shall 
hang, cheek by jowl, like kites on a dove-cote, or rats 
against a barn-door. No matter, lads; do your duty, 
and leave the rest to fortune; though it may not be 
our luck to escape the gallows, ‘tis at least in our 
power to deserve it, and that, to a man of spirit, is 
always some consolation. Come, to the armoury. 

Eaeunt. 


ACT IV 
Scene L—A Room in the Baron's Castle. 
Enter Fivznanpine, followed by Baron pe Tracy. 
Fitzharding. The place you say is private? 
Baron. Suil as night 
Fitzharding. Where sight nor sound, save of our- 
selves alone, can find admission? 
Baron. "Tis an hallow'd spot, 
Which I have chosen for the burial place 
Of all my future race 
Fitzharding. It will do well 
Baron. There, when the turmoil of my brain is o'er, 
And all my senses lie benumb'd in death, 
I shall sleep soundly. 
Fitzharding. Ay, and quickly, too (Ande.) 
Baron. There, too, my wife—for I have raised to 
er 


As proud a monument as art could fashion— 
Instead of the vast ocean's stormy bed, 
Should in the silent confines of cold marble 
Have crumbled quietly. 
Fitzharding. \t is a place 
Meet for our bus'ness. When the bell hath toll'd, 
We will repair to that sequester'd spot, 
Where, under heav'n’s attesting eye alone, 
We will perform a deed—which being done, 
You are a man agnin. 
Baron. Accomplish that, 
And name your recompense. 
Fitzharding. For shame, my lord , 
A pious act remunerates itself; 
Or, if it did not, my reward is fix'd 
Beyond the utmost reach of human pow'r 
To give or take away (Music without.) 
Baron. What sounds are these? 
Fitzharding. Minstrels, if 1 may guess 
Enter a Vassau. 
Vassal. Three vagrant harpers. 
Who carry in their looks long fast and travel, 
Beg for refreshment and a night's repose. 
Baron. We are engaged. Ge give them food and 
drink, 
And speed them on their journey 
Fitzharding. Nay, my lord, 
Do not, however weightily inclin'd, 
Forget the laws of hospitality 
They are a people, harmless at the worst, 
And often entertaining ; and they claim, 
From long establish’d custom, as their charter, 
Such entertainment, as the truly great 
Bestow on humble ingennity. 
I pray you give them audience. 
Baron. Be it so. [Exit Vassal. 
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And many a sad and merry chronicle, 
Worthy the note of all posterity, 
But for the kindling spirit of their strings, 
Would sleep for ever in oblivion. 
Enter three Rospenrs, disguised as MINSTRELS. 
From what country, friends? 

First Minstrel. From the north, father. 

Fitzharding. Whither bound ? 

First Minstrel. For that 
We trust to fortune. But the day being spent, 
We would your debtors be for a night's lodging. 
Such minstrelsy as our rude skill can touch 
Shall be our thanks. 

Baron. "Tis well. We listen to you. 

Giee— Minstrels. 
Hark! the curfew’s solemn sound 
Silent darkness spreads around ; 
Heavy it beats on the lover's heart, 
Who leaves, with a sigh, his tale half told. 
The poring monk and his book must part ; 
And fearful the miser locks up his gold 
Now, whilst labour sleeps, and charmed sorrow, 
O’er the dewy green, 
By the glow-worm’s light, 
Dance the elves of night, 
Unheard, unseen. 

Yet where their midnight pranks have been 

The cireled turf will betray to-morrow. 

Baron. They have performed it with no vulgar 
taste or execution 

Enter a V assat. 
Well, what now? 

Vassal. The woman whom you sent for is without, 
and waits your further orders. 

Baron. Bring her befure us. [Exit Vassal. 
Stand back awhile. To the Minstrels.) 
This urgent business speedily despatch'd, 

We'll task you further. The Minstrels retire.) 
"Tis the prophetess, 
Whom you, no doubt, have heard of. 

Fitzharding. Tho’ not giv'n 
To note the floating rumours of the time, 

Some strange and wild reports of such a person, 
Have reach'd our convent. 
Enter Mativpa. 

Baron. Now observe her, then. 

Woman, stand forth, and answer to your charge 
The universal cry is loud against you 

For practis'd witchcraft. The consuming plagues 
Of murrain, blight, and mildew, that make vain 
The peasaat’s labour, blasting his full hopes, 

Are laid to your account; they charge, moreover, 
Your skifl in noxious herbs, and ev'ry weed 

Of pois‘nous growth, the teeming earth is rank with, 
Fatal to man and beast: that these collecting 

By the full moon, with wicked industry, 

You do apply to hellish purposes ;— 

To shrink up the sound limb, and, with a touch, 
Plant wrinkles on the blooming cheek of youth 
This is not all: they urge most vehemently, 

That you usurp the night's solemnity : 

For deeds of darkness, horrible to think of! 

That, when the yawning charch-yards vomit forth 
The grisly troops of fiends, that haunt the night, 
You have been heard to mutter mischief with them, 
Dancing around a pile of dead men’s bones 

To your own howling; and, with hideous yells, 
Invoking curses for the coming day i 

How answer you to this? 

Matilda. That it is false. 

Fitzharding. You answer boldly, woman 

Matilda. Uoly father, y 
I answer with the voice of innocence 

hat I enjoy the silent hour of night, 

And shun the noisy tumult of the day; 

Prize the pale moon beyond the solar blaze, 

And choose to meditate while others sleep. 

If these be crimes, I am most culpable. 

For, from the inmost feeling of my soul, 

I love the awful majesty sublime 

Of nature in her stillness. To o’erlook, 

Fix'd on some bleak and barren promontory, 

The wide, interminable waste of waves ; 

To gaze upon the star-wrought firmament 

Till mine eyes ache with wonder; these are joys 

I gather undisturb'd. The day's delights 

I am proscrib'd ; and, if I venture forth 

To taste the morning's freshness, [ am star'd at 

As one of nature's strangest prodigies. 

At my unmeasur'd step, and rude attire, 

The speechless babe is taught to point the finger ; 

And unbreech'd urchins hoot me as 1 pass, 

And drive me to the shelter of my cottage 

The very dogs are taught to bark at me! 

But to your charge: I am accus’d most wrongly 

Of having both the faculty and will 

T” infest the earth with plagues, and man with sick- 
ness ; 

Of holding converse with superior beings 

Why, what a mockery of sense is this! 

It is the wildest stuff of folly’s dreams, 

That [, possessing super-human pow’r, 

Should thus submit to human agency; 

And, being brought by your rude vassals here, 

Stand to be judg'd by man! 

Fitzharding. ‘That's shrewdly put. 
This is no common woman. 

Baron. Hear her further. 


To the Baron.) 


Matilda. Yet have | not consum’d the lapse of time | 


In fruitless musing—something I can do, 
Of mine own pow'r—for other I have none, 
Of which the mention may create a smile, 
A sneering smile of infidel contempt, 
But whose performance would convert you all 
Into the bloodless forms of staring statues. 
Have you a dear, departed relative, 
A buried friend, still living in your hearts, 
Whom in their earthly and corporeal state 
You would behold again? - 
Baron. Woman, beware! 


Matilda. "Thy wife, shall I revive her? Speak! 

Baron. Away! 

Matilda. Be she in heav'n or hell, I'll bring her to 
thee! 


Scatter'd throughout the ocean, I'll reknit 
Her sea-bleach'd bones, put living flesh upon them ; 
Light up her eyeless sockets with twin stars ; 
Bid the warm blood rush through her kindling veins, 
And her heart beat with new-created life 
A breathing woman she shall stand before thee ; 
And thou, in freezing horror and amazement, 
Shalt look more like a corse unshrouded 
Fitzharding. Nay, my lord, 
You let the wild words of this foolish beldam, 
Take too strong a hold upon you. 
Matilda. 1 have promis’, sir ; 
And to the very height of expectation, 
1 will fulfil my pledge. 


Enter a Vassat with FLORENCE. 

| Baron. Who have you there? 

| Vassal. A lad, whom we found lurking at the cot- 

tage. 

Fitzharding. "Tis time to end this foolery. 
Baron. Speak, boy : 

iw hat led you to the dwelling of that woman? 
Florence. 1 had heard mention of her wondrous skill 

) In divination, and 1 sorely long'd 

| To put her to the proof; for | myself 


le 
| Can tell of things to come; command that no one 


| Stir from this spot, till I have told my story. 
Fitzharding. What can this mean? (Aside.) My 
| lord, you will not hear him? 

He hath coufess'd himself to be inspir'd, 

Which, by the tenor of the law is death. 

Florence. Forbear a moment, I will tell you that 
Shall make the blood start back upon your heart, 
And all your senses pause, entranc’d with wonder— 
To-night, to-night— 

Baron. What will befall to-night? 
| Florence. Nay, at this moment, a foul plot is hatch- 


(Aside.) 


ing, 
Whose birth will be the death of all thine house. 
Thy castle walls, breaking their peaceful silence, 
Ere the cock crow, will shriek to rape and murder. 
| I say, this very hour, almost befure 
I" The beil of night breaks off the gossip’s tale, 
A fierce banditti will besiege your castle. 
Look to the northern gate, for there they'll enter. 
Fitzharding. Peace, beardless prophet! 1 will hear 
| no more ; 
It is a scandal to my holy office, 
| A miserable waste of precious time, 
And an enormous blasphemy against reason, 
To listen to the lunatic discourse 
Of this audacious boy. 
Florence. Why, holy father, 
I didn't say thy cloak conceal’d a villain ; 
| Tho’ saintly outsides sometimes mask foul hearts ; 
| Bat for those minstrels yonder, you will find 
| They are not what they seem. 
| Baron. Search them. 
| (They strip off the Robbers’ disguise.) 
\. Fitzharding. All's lost! 
| Curse on the hag, how narrowly she eyes me! 
| (Observing Matilda looking at him.) 
| Matilda. Some villain, on my life! 
| Florence. What think you now, sir? (To Pitzharding.) 
| Fitzharding. 1 am struck mute with wonder. 
| Matilda. With strong guilt. (Aside.) 
(They bring forward the Robbers.) 
| Baron. Speak, wretches, or the torture shall wring 
from ye 
Who and what ye are. 
| First Robber. Let your prophet tell you. "Tis bad 
| policy when rogues betray each other; but he must 
| be a fool, indeed, that turns evidence against himself. 
Second Robber. That we come upon no charitable 
design, our present appearance speaks: that’s all the 
| information you'll get from me. 
Third Robber. Or from me. 
Baron. Take them away, and watch them carefully. 
[Exeunt Robbers. 
(To Florence.) 


} 
| 


What have you more to tell us? 
| Florence. Nothing, sir. 
Baron. How! 
| Florence. For your safety I have said enough. 

Should I more circumstantially relate 

The means which | have possess'd me of this secret, 

I may betray myself. Urge me no further: 

;w hat I have said will happen. My tir'd spirite 

Have need of rest. 

Baron. (To the Vassals.) Attend, and wait his bid- 
ding. 
Florence. One thing 1 had forgot: amongst the band 
That will beset your castle, there is one, 
| A tall, fresh-colour’d youth ; his curling hair 

Black as the raven; but the truest mark 

That shall denote him to you, is a scar 

On his right cheek. 

Matilda. My son! 
Florence. Upon your lives, 
| Touch not a hair of him. As you would shun 
The pangs of deep contrition, and remorse 

| Indelible, have mercy on that youth. 

You shall know more hereafter. [Exit with Vassals. 
Baron. Is't not strange? (To Fitzharding.) 
Fitzharding. Most wonderful!—That may recover 

all. (Aside.) 
For this 





(Aside.) 


! 
Baron. There must be something in it. 
| woman, 
} Whom vulgar clamour only hath accus'd, 
| And no particular grievance, she is free. 
| Matilda. Touching my skill to raise again the dead, 
; You shall have full conviction. 
| Baron. Well, w-morrow. 
| Matilda. Perhaps to-night. 
| This priest and I must have some conference. (Aside.) 
| [Exit with Vassals. 

Baron. To-night. What can she mean? 
Fitzharding. Some things I've studied ; 
| But I profess not to interpret woman. 
} Baron. | am confounded with these mysteries. 
| Fitzharding. Why, ’tis a night of riddles! 
| To trust foreboding tales of dreaming wizards, 

| And quake myself into an ague-fit, 

| When toothless hags have mumbled prophecies, 
I cannot choose but wonder. 

Baron. "Tis most clear 
Some foul play is intended. 

‘itzharding. I'm afraid so. 
Baron. Vil have those minstrels rack’d until the 
truth 
Be fore'd from their keen tortures. 
‘itzharding. Held, my lord! 
No doubt they have deserv'd the sharpest justice : 
But they are stubborn villains, men of steel ; 
Who, with clench'd teeth, will smile at your inflic- 
lions, 

And mock your bloody executioner. 
Or, if they should confess, would you believe them? 
Truth is not to be torn from tortur’d limbs: 
Its dwelling is the heart; and he who knows 
Deepest to sound the heart, has found the key to’t. 
Have you not heard of most abandon'd wretches, 
Desp’rate as savage beasts in their wild courses, 
Dead to all punishment of pain or shame, 
Who, in a dark and solitary cell, 
Whence stern reflection will not be shut out, 
And the persuasive rhetoric of the church, 
Have felt compunction creep upon their natures, 
And melting into penitence and shame, 
Unbosom'd all their guilt? Such men are these : 
Leave them to my discretion: presently, 
I'll bring you the full scope of their intents ; 
Or else the wide spread fame | have acquir'd 





-) For holy influence o'er the minds of men, 


Is built on no foundation. 
Baron. You shall try them. 
Fitzharding. I'll touch their conscience to the quick, 
depend on’t: 
There is a sacred something here within, 
Whispers a prosperous issue. 
Baron. Speed you well. 
I will but give directions to my vassals, 
And here attend you. 
Fitzharding. You may soon expect me. 
{Exit Baron. 
So constant spirits draw safety from their dangers. 
Re-enter MATILDA. 
This woman sti!!_—Your business? I’m in haste. 
Matilda. No friar art thou. 
Fitzharding. If not, what is’t to thee? 
Matilda. It is a lonely spot that you have chosen 
For a mysterious work. 
Fitzharding. "Twill suit the purpose. 
Matilda. A raftian hour—What holy purpose is’t, 
That the sun must not look upon? 
Fitzharding. A deed, 
That better suits the winking eye of night. 
Matilda. Some horrid meaning lives in your dark 
looks. 
I mark’d you at th’ unmasking of the minstrels : 
It was not mere surprise that shook you through, 
But the strong stir of guilty apprehension 
That trembled in the paleness of your cheek, 
And fix'd you horror-struck. 
Fitzharding. 1 am their captain. 
You know me now—but build not upon that— 
Your son— 
Matilda. What of him? 
Fitzharding. Safe within my gripe 
He pants an easy prey. Observe me well :— 
We hold him on strong grounds, a recreant traitor 
‘o this night's enterprize; which, if it fail— 
If by design or chance (no matter which) 
Aught lights on me untoward to my hopes. 
Matilda. Heavenly powers protect him. 
Fitzharding. 1t works as I could wish. 
Therefore, be wise. 
As for this foolish Baron and his fate, 
’Tis not within the compass of thy spells : 
For vainly seeking to enfranchise him, 
You will yourself entangle. Keep aloof; 
Home to your hovel and your housewif ry ; 
And when the bell of night has toll’d bis summons, 
Keep not abroad : there will be mischief stirring, 
Which ‘twill behove thee better to avoid 
Than pry into. 
Thy son, remember, he but draws his breath 
Whilst I walk harmless. Home, and be advis'd. 
[ Exeunt. 


—————. 
ACT V. 
Scene 1—The Dark Part of the Forest. The Curfew 
is heard tolling at a distance. 
Enter AnmstTronG, Conran, and a Rosser. 

Armstrong. All's dark as pitch. 

Robber. And still as death. You may hear the 
falling of a leaf. As we passed the gallows of Ro- 
dolpho, methought he muttered vengeance. 

Armstrong. Ay, lads, for his sake give no quarter. 
Remember they are Normans who have spoiled us of 
our inheritance, and chased us into this forest ; where, 
like wolves, they have set a price upon our heads. 

Conrad. That's out of compliment to our under- 
standings: "tis not every fellow’s head that will bear 
to have a price set upon it. 

Armstrong. Are we worried like beasts, and shall 
we not turn uponour hanterst Hemember, I say, they 
are Normans, and spare not. 

Conrad. Right, noble commander! If, after, to- 
morrow’s sun-rise, a flea be seen to hop in the castle, 
or there be left life in an unhatch'd egg, twill be a 
slovenly performance. 

Armstrong. Hark! Who comes? 

First Robber. ( Without.) Nay, answer you. 

Armstrong. Oswald. 

Enter the three Rossers from the Castle. 

First Robber. The same. Well met, lads. 

Armstrong. You have been discovered, then? 

First Robber. Yes; but the captain remains snug, 
and will redeem every thing. The bell has gone ; the 
whole village lies in a profound sleep; the Baron is 
lulled into security, and our game is a sure one. Fol- 
low me, and you shall learn the rest as you proceed. 

Armstrong. On then. [ Exeunt. 
Scene I.—A Chapel, in _— — of which appears a 


Enter Baron DE oar and FITzHuaRDING. 
Baron. This is the place. 
Fitzharding. Are we secure from interruption ? 
Baron. None, on their lives, dare enter. 
Fitzharding. It is well. 
The silent melancholy of this spot 
Will suit our ceremony. 
Baron. And the moon, 
When from the clouds which now oppress her bright- 
ness, 
She breaks into full majesty again, 
Will shed a solemn lustre o'er our purpose. 
Fitzharding. We need not wait for her. 
Baron. Now, then, unfold 
Why with such mystic preparation, 
At this dark hour and unfrequented spot, 
We are alone together. 
Fitzharding. Can you doubt? 
Your crime was murder; and it has been said, 
“ Blood will have blood.” 
Baron. What mean you? 
Fitzharding. Such a deed 
Cries for no common penance : ow pray’rs, 
Self gation; wasting ab 
A galling pilgrimage twice round the world ; 
Your wealth, whilst living, all consum’d in alms ; 
Or left, when dead, to raise up hospitals : 
These things will not absolve you from an act, 
Which has but one atonement. 
Baron. Name it. 
Fitzharding. Death! 
Baron. Ha!—What art thou? 
disguise ? 
Fitzharding. Stir not, nor raise thy voice ; "twill be 
thy knell. 
Has time defac’d me with so rude a hand, 
That you have forgot me? 
Baron. Speak! who are yout 
Fitzharding. D’'ye know me now? 
(Stripping his arm.) 
Baron. Fitzharding, and alive! 
Fitzharding. 1 am no apparition. Look again! 
If your eyes doubt it, you shall feel me soon. 
The woman promis'd you to raise the dead ; 





(Discovers himself.) 
Some villain in 





I have perform’d it. 


Baron. Wonder-working pow'rs! 

Yet wherefore do we meet as enemies! 
Fitzharding. Wherefore? 

I think thou art the self same man, 

Who, some time since, in Normandy, a valiant troop 

Commanded ; into which, being then a boy, 

In a wild fit of spleen, I madly enter'd, 

And of the meanest soldier bore the toil. 

Tn angry mood, once, publicly thou gav’st me 

Some sharp rebuke, which I as sharply answer'd ; 

For this, didst thou condemn me to be branded 

As the most common felon, with a spirit 

Unworthy of a soldier—nay, a man— 

A sullen, savage sensuality 

Of vengeance. In the public market-place, 

Beneath the full blaze of a mid-day sun, 

Where all the scum and rabble of the place, 

By ling’ring preparation, were collected 

To make their vulgar comments: there it was 

This badge of infamy was fix'd upon me! 

Baron. It was a galling wrong; but thou forgav’st it. 

Fitzharding. 1 seemingly forgave it. Thou believ'dst 


me ; 
And when thou held’st me to thy ered’lons breast, 
I did not strangle thee. We drunk together, 
And still I mix’d no poison with thy wine. 
Alone, at midnight, o’er a dreary heath 
Have we pass’d; on the extremest verge 
Of a sea-impending cliff, yet I abstain’d. 
Ask me why, thus so often strangely tempted, 
I have withheld the blow? "Iwas not in mercy. 
Say, was not this an honourable scar 
(Stripping his arm.) 
To stamp upon a young and gallant soldier? 
A shame which on my body is so fix’d, 
That I must be half-rotted in my 
Ere death can cancel it.—Thou thought’st me dead, 
And so I was to all but my revenge. 
The man whom thou didst find in thy wife's chamber, 
Was 1! The letters sent to thee were mine; 
And often, under terrible affliction, 
When thou hast bow’d to heaven's mysterious chiding, 


(Aside.) LThis arm, like thunder from a cloud has reach'd thee. 


Baron. And are you not content? 
Fitzharding. No jot appeas’d! 
Tho’ I should kill thee with extremest torture, 
To ’suage the burning thirst of my revenge ; 
Drink thy blood life-warm ; tear those trembling limbs, 
And scatter them as whirlwinds strew the dust ; 
*Mid the triumphant pantings of my soul, 
Vengeance would weep to think thy pangs were 
mortal. 
Think’st thou thy life (for thou must quickly die) 
Will make me reparation? 
Baron. Spare it, then. 
Fitzharding. Thou hast no reasonable hope for 
mercy; 
Thou canst not have ; for when on my behalf 
Petitions throng’d, thou, with a sneer, replied, 
“ He shall have justice!” Justice, then, o’ertake thee. 
Baron. Help! Murder! Villain! Help! 
(He is pursued by Fitzharding—Matilda from the 
‘omb, interposes between them.) 
Fitzharding. What art thou? Speak! 
The real existence of a living woman ; 
Or but the mind's creation of a form, 
That night and this occasion conjure up, 
To fright me from my steady resolution ? 
It has no human faculty of speech ; 
And cannot from that attitude relax, 
To which ‘tis spell-bound. 
(She strikes with her foot, and some of the Vassals 


enter.) 
Foul'd at last, 
And by a woman! 
Matilda. — on that ruffian, and convey him 
hen 
Fitcharding. “Well, well, the night's not over. 
(The Vassals bear him off. 
Matilda. Yet amaz'd? (To the Baron.) 
Baron. My flesh creeps still, and my uncurdling 
blood 


Slowly and fearfully resumes its functions. 
Whate’er thou art, mortal or blessed spirit, 
Thy voice familiar doth proclaim the first ; 
Bat the strange apparition of that form, 
Almost persnades the other; who within 
The sanctuary of that hallow'd spot intomb'd thee, 
That, at the very crisis of my fate, 
Thou shouldst burst forth, in terrible array, 
To stagger resolute murder, and make reel 
Destruction back upon itself! 
Matilda. Survey me. 
I am the very substance of that form, 
Whose apparition I do only feign. 
The woman, whom you least expect to meet ; 
That once you dearly lov'd, now deeply mourn ; 
That you would most desire, yet least dare hope for, 
Now stands before you. 
Baron. If *twere possible— 
Matilda. What, that among so many sinking souls, 
One should be sav'd? 
Baron. Remembrance steals upon me : 
The look, the voice—yes, yes; thou art my wife! 
And the wild waves were merciful. 
Matilda. Speak for me, 
The silent rapture of these starting tears, 
These arms, that eager open to enfold thee, 
And clasp thee with more transport to my heart 
Than from the roaring sea, they snatch'd our child. 
(They embrace.) 
Baron. This is to live anew! Our son survives, too? 
Matilda. He lives, but— 
Baron. What! Proceed— 
Enter a Vassa. 
The matter, sir? 
Vassal. My lord, the castle is attack'd. 
Matilda. Fear nothing : 
I have prepar'd your vassals to receive them. 
. I will myself among them ; in the meantime, 
Within the friendly covert of the tomb, 
Rest you secur’d, till the rude conflict’s past. 
Matilda. That must not be; I will along with you; 
For what remains to do, may want my help. [Ezewnt. 
Scene Il].—An Apartment in the Castle. 


A Skirmish between the Vassavs and the R who 


Baron. My son! (They embrace.) 
Robert. in this the hand of heav'n is most miracu- 


vus! 
Had I ne'er fall'n into this deep disgrace, 
Destruction would, ere this, have whelm'd you all. 
The arrow, which 1 shot into the castle— 
Baron. Well, what of that? 
Robert. lt bore the full intent » 
Of our dark enterprise. 
Baron. Indeed! 
Roberl. Most truly. 
Baron. Why, then, the priest’s confusion is unrid- 
died! (Aside.) 
Tt was well meant; but, by a subtle turn, 
Which you shall know hereafter, miss‘d its object. 
But see, our prisoners— 
(Fitzharding, and the rest of the Robbers, are brought 
in by the Vassals, headed by Bertrand. 
Thou unhappy man! (To Fitzharding.) 
Who, by thine own deep malice, art betray’d, 
What answer wilt thou make to justice ? 
Fitzharding. None: 
For nothing of my purpose, but its failure, 
Do I repent. 
Baron. Will't live, and be my friend? 
Fitzharding. Never! whilst 1 can die thine enemy- 
What you have made me, still expect to find me: 
A man, struck from the common roll of men; 
Exil'd from all society; stamp'd like Cain, 
To wander savage and forlorn; why, then, 
Revenge be still my solitary comfort ; 
By darkness and by daylight, my companion, 
My food, my sleep, my stady, and my pastime ; 
Puise of my heart, and life of all my being: 
For till you can divorce me from myself, 
Or, put another soul into this body, 
You may as soon enthrone the fires of heav'n, 
Or shake the rooted earth from its foundation, 
As alter me. Your friendship I disdain ; 
Despise your pow'r. My life I value not; 
For when you stabb'd my fame, you een that 
Which honourable men call life—the 
Of young ambition ; the high-swelling apn 
Of present glory, and renown im 
Beauty’s soul thrilling smile, the social j joys 
Of kindling friendship. Out —_ this softness! 
Come, lead me to the solace of a dungeon, 
Where I may curse him privately. 
Matilda. How fix'd 
And unrelenting in his enmi! 
Baron. - may be wrought on yet. 


[Exe 


But for the 


est— 
Tomeney we will speak to them again. 
{ Exeunt Robbers and Vassals. 
Bertrand, your hand. I thank you for this service, 
Which shall not want requital. 
Enter FLORENCE. 
My deliverer! 
Florence. Am I a babbler now? A prating wiaard? 
Is fire or miry pool to be my portion? 
Baron. Look round my wide domain with curious 
eye; 
Whatever is most precious in thy sight, 
There pause, and ask it boldly, 
Florence. Oh! beware, sit; 
My wishes may be wilder than the dreams 
Of doating avarice. I may demand 
This princely habitation ; or, perhaps— 
Baron. Ask what you will, by holy heav'n I swear, 
It shall be freely granted. 
Florence. Then I fix 
On this your humble vassal. 
Here 1 kneel (Takes Bertrand’s hand.) 
And beg a father’s, and (for ‘ have heard 
The strange and tender tale) a mother’s blessing. 
Baron. Florence! 
Florence. It is, indeed, sir. 
Baron. Rise, my girl! 
Let me, in my daughter, clasp my preserver. 
Florence. Your child was your preserver, but not F, 
sir. 
Being made pris’ner by that rude banditti, 
I was deliver'd to my brother's hands 
For sacrifice ; bat inty touch’d with pity, 
As if instinctive nature held his hand, 
He brought me thro’ the dangers of the forest, 
Safe from that horrid cavern: there it was 
I learnt to be a prophet. 
Baron. Still new wonders! 
The sister by the brother's hand preserv’d, 
The hnsband by the wife's! Is there aught else? 
Or, have we reach’d, at length, the farthest maze 
Of this eventful night? Come, let us in, then ; 
And, as we shake amazement from our senses, 








Discourse more fully on these prodigies. { Exeunt. 
Musica Awnecpote.—Favourable vicissi- 


tudes of fortune so seldom fall to the lot of the 
gifted and sensitive spirit, that when they do oc- 
cur, we take great pleasure in recording them. 
A young and accomplished lad: ay, bering? written 
some ten or twelve poetical tri » sent them » 
an eminent 
set them to music, if he found them wate, 
order that she might turn their publication to 
some good account, as she was very poor, and 
much embarassed. Finding the words of un- 
usual beauty, and well adapted for music, the 
composer retody to with her request, and fur- 
nished a me! to the first song, which met with 
at the hands of the pub- 
lic. Many thousand copies were sold, and the air 
became so popular, that it was sung on ory 
stage, played on every piano, and c 

whistled by every ballad singer and 

in Leow won ee course of weve months the the 
publisher pai composer, as partof t 

fifty sovereigns which be forthwith roneabties 
to the fair authoress, who immediately retarned 
them to hirn with the gratifying information, that 
since sending the poetry, her circumstances had 
entirely changed, and she was at that moment in 
the enjoyment of an ample annuity! The song 
alluded to here was the “ Deep, deep sea”—the 
lady’s name was Mrs. Sharpe—and that of the 
, Charles E. Horn.—. Y, Mi 











are driven back, and pursued. 
Enter Rosert, pursued by Baron pe Tracy. 
Baron. Then yield thee, villain! 

(They fight. Robert is overcome, and falls. The 
Baron is on the point of killing him, when Ma- 
tilda enters.) 

Matilda. Forbear! it is thy son! 
Robert. My father! 
Baron. Holy pow'rs! 
Matilda. Disown him not : 
Tho’ he appear in this rude character, 





He is no reprobate confirm'd. 


P irror. 
EE 

Canpies anv Gas.—-The light of one candle at a 
time will cost 8d, whilst the cost of gas light equal to 
that of one candle will cost 2 1-2d and a very small 
fraction. Three feet of gas is equal toseven candles; 
three feet and a half, eleven candles; four feet, fifteen 
candles. From numerous experiments made, it has 
been di d that the notion of candles 
burning fastcr for being snuffed is erroneous. A ten 
dip should last, on an average, 5h. 30m; a short six 











mould, Sh. 35m; short and long mould, 12h, 16m. 











THE GENTLEMAN’S' VADE MBCUM; OR, 


SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





For the Gentleman's Vade Mecum. 
I love—yet have no token 

Of mutual feeling where 
Affection—thoogh unspoken— 

Hath planted ev'ry care. 
Oh, for a look of feeling! 

To give my barden'd soul 
The rapture of revealing 

The wish its fears control! 


But though disdain still ~~ me, 
With 
And yet indifference meet ‘me, 
In icy words arrayed— 
Change never can o'ertake me, 
Nor passion e’er subside, 
"Till youth and hope forsake me, 
Or Time withhold his tide. 


The heart may not be guided 
By pride-directed eyes; 

Though by the world derided, 
Ie still in secret sighs: 

And though their object meet it 
Without returned desire, 

Th’ affections will entreat u 
But with redoubled fire! 





R. B. 





THE VADE MECUM. 


 gaPERI AWIBL PENTA 


did not refrain from Lynching, is such as to. cover 
every American abroad with shame, and essentially 
to injure the progress of republican principles. A let- 
ter from Europe, published in the New York Evening 
Post, states that a law professor in a recent lecture at 
Heidelberg, spoke of the United States as a country 
where fist law took the place of common law and sta? 
tute. The professor was not far from the truth in re- 
lation to some parts of the Union. The same writer 
says that on the continent we are generally regarded 
as a nation of “ rowdies, gougers and Lynchers,” and 
unfit for free government. How could it be other- 
Any one at a distance, reading the American 
papers alone, without the comments of the Tory press 


wise’ 


of Europe, would naturally form the same opinion. 
<r mee 





> Such of our subscribers as are in arrears will 
please forward a Five poiLar bill—for which we will 
> If they 
prefer u, we can send them the Satmacunpi, and 
News of the Day—or our monthly publication, Tux 
Mopern Acting Drama. Notesof the different State 
Banks are received at par. 


credit them for two years’ subscription 


As our wants are urgent, 
and our request both just and brief, we trust it will be 
immediately complied with. 





Te 
&> The third number of the Satmacunot, and 
News of the Day, will appear next week. It will be 





SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, 1836. 





— ‘or the Gentleman's Vade Mecum, 
or Age £ ODERN ACTING DRAMA. 


Henry Wittiam Boot, Jr, Market, 

Gay and Hoilidey sirees. 
J. Woopman, No. 49 Camden street. 

Boston, Mass... ...E. R. Broapers, 127 Washington St. 

Washington, D.C...M'Kerziz& Hartwic, Penn. Avenue. 

Boonsville, Miss... James H. Mippietrow 

‘Louisville, — Ae -« «Wowie FP. Tannwenits. 

“a Orteans, La...Witsiam McKean. 


W. A. Prence is appointed our Travelling Agent in 
ah of Fennsy!vania. 


As we shall limit the oumber of our agents to principal 
cities, or such other places where a considerable subserip- 
tion may be obtained, we request those who may wish to 

Aronise either of the abowe works to transmit their or 

re by mail—postage paid. Smait n tes of solvent banks 
in the different States, taken at par. (_ See advertisement 

2 owes 


UP New Yore Crry —We have made an agreement with 
Mr. Wittian Sxownen, (Publisher of the Ladies’ Compa 


Baltimore, Md. 











nion,) No. 9 Be treet,—Clintoen Hall.—who will 
hereafter attend to all business in the above city connected 
With the GentLeman’s Vave Mecem. and also the Mopern 


Actrine Daama. The former work is delivered in New 
York every Saturdey morning—(the day 't is issued in Phi 
ladeiphia )—at an carly hour; consequently 
in the two cities are pluced precisely on the same fo ting 
—80 additional charge being made for traueporting and 
erving the papers. We trust that the facilities which will | 
be given to our publications by this arrangement, will have 
th ur listen N 





our subscribers 












































y extent of ork 
which are asider "Subse that 
city, who haw es, will p #0 to 
Mr. W.3. who will also take charge of any ¢ mica 
tions which correspondents there may offer for publication 
through our columns Single f the Vane Me- | 
com, price 12 1-2 cents, my be had of Mr. Snow on the 
day of publication. Single volumes of the Movean Act- | 
1n@ Daama may also be had for 50 cents each 

a 
SILK CULTURE. 

The culunre of silk is acting general attention in 
this country, particularly at the eastward, and we are 
happy to observe that Pennsylvania is not negligent in | 
pursuing it. An association, under the name of the 
Beaver Meadow Company, has been formed, and has 
purchased a large tract of land in Beaver County for 

1 « | 
the purpose of raising the mulberry tree, and the 1 
nufacture of silk. A number of the mew s 
association are men ol enterprise resicing i city 
and are well qualified to prosecute the experiment 
successfully. Specimens of the silk vest patterns al 
ready made by this company have been browght to} 
| 
our market, and have been subjected to the scrutiny 
Of persons thoroughly competent to decide, who pro- 


noance them in no way inferior to the best importa- 


tions from France. 
ture will deem it egpedient to grant a charter to this 


company, for which exertions are now making at} 
Harrisburg. No other legislative aid is required the | 
means of the company are ample, and a shor time | 
will render it one of the most thriving and lucrative 
institutions of the kind in the Union 
= — oo 
Tur Pexnsyivania loz Company are now busily 


at work, in active preparation for the summer, filling 
their large houses with the best Schuylkill Ice. This 


| the 





| 

' 
It is anticipated that our Legisla- : 

| 


embellished with 





Comic and other Engra- 
vings—and its econients will be caustic and spicy— 
some notice may be expected of the late Inquisitorial 
proceedings at Harrisburg. The subscription list to 
this journal is filling up rapidly—all the numbers from 
the commencement can be had now, by complying 
with the publisher's terms—and those who wish to pre- 
serve this rare work, will act wisely hy applying for 
them at once—if they do not, they will always regret it. 
SL 








Mr. Wise, of Virginia, in speaking of the last night 
of the last session of the late Congress, in a debate on 
the failure of the three million appropriation bill, said 
that some of the members were sleepy, some tired, 
They 
are only Congressmen, and if only in these predica- 


some noisy, and some drunk! Likely enough 
ments on the last night of the session, they deserve the 
applause of their constituents. 
——— ee 
Bernardo de Soto, the Spanish pirate, pardoned by 
the President, sailed recently from Newport, R. I. as 
of the 5; Velos! 


strange enough to our North American poliwns 


commander anish brig This appears 


Few 





| Pe rsons in this part of the world could be found hardy 
vessel 


rale, 








gh to commit a valuable and cargo to the 


ted p 


ently so near 


guardianship of a whose neck and 


| 
} 
j 
rope were rec being intimately ac. |; 


But fashions and 
be 


Opuuens vary Wilh ¢li 


mate, and it may that De Soto’s countrymen regard 


piracy and murder as gentlemanly recreations, and as 


especially qualifying a man for offices of honour and 









































Tue Appress or THE Artist's Funp Socizry oF 
PuitapeLrnia.—We have been much gratified with 
a perusal of this document, which has. appeared in 
several of the daily prints, and would have taken plea- 
sure in transferring it to our columns was it not that 
our limits prevent our so doing. 
association for the benefit of the fine arts and their 


This society is an 


professors, under the control of artists, who alone are 
competent to its management, and was brought into 
existence from a perception of the evil effects arising 
from the amateur management of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, if we are rightly informed, 
been rather a hindrance than an aid tothe advance- 
“Law- 
say the artists; “they 


which, has 


ment of painting, engraving, &c., in this city. 
yers, physicians, and merchants,” 
are well qualified to manage their own business as- 
sociations—their exchanges, their law academies, and 
their schools, and for the same reason, we should con- 
duct our peculiar institutions; for we alone can govern 
them successfully.” 

With this conviction, the result of many years of 
experience of amateur control, the Artist's Fund So- 
ciety was formed, and it is in the full tide of success- 
Their exhibition last spring did much 
better than was anticipated, and a little assistance to 
aid them to procure a proper gallery, and other suita- 
ble appliances is nearly all they require. 
tention is the establishment of a permanent school of 
art, with a library, models of sculpture and architec- 
paintings and exhibitions. For this a building 
is required, and the society have resolved to solicit 
donations to aid then. 

On this point the report says :—*“The liberal and the 
affluent, considering the honour of the Arts and of our 
city, may thus be induced to make generous bequests 
for the fulfilment of the charter: and thus a public 
taste may be promoted, whilst the artista, cheered on 
in their enterprise, may enlarge their sphere of action, 
and be enabled to extend to their posterity the happy 


ful experiment. 


Their in- 


ture, 


influence of this benevolent work. 

The Society at present labour under great disadvan- 
tages. Their temporary rooms are not even fitted for 
a favorable exhibition. Apartments for the display of 
gs and designs should afford a 


painun light from the 





, as by a sky-light, so constructed that every work 
of art would reéeive an equal degree 
Such ay 


of illumination. 





tments without great cost, m ght be situated 


places of busi 





influential individuals have ~— ady mani- 


eral spirit on this poimt, and we hope it may 














e the har er of complete success to the Association 
which deserves to be firmly established, that it m 
ewabied to bring its intentions to maturity | 
Tus Seminote War has become A serious bus tl 
vess, and will require the most energelic measures for 
its suppression. On the 28th ult. a detachment of 1 
United States troops, composed of three companies 
under the command of Major Dade, was repulsed on 


its march from Tampa Bay to Fort King, and adler a 



























t uch opinior » bel >. or tertainec 
st. Such opinions, we believe, are entertained desperate resistance, was cut to pieces, but o me 
» America and Mexico, whore brigandage, at sea | severety wounded; oft wf one hundred and tw elve, 
ron sho s the first of virtues, and throat-eutting escaping to tell the stor The officers were 
is the first of accomplishments. De Soto's piratical | yy ajor Dade; Captains Frazer and Gardiner; Lieut 
propensities will perlaps in ime make him an admi- Janis Bassenger, Henderson, Mudge, Kean, and Dr 
ral, if he can always contrive to “ cheat the woodie, | Gat n } 
as he hae once. We extract ripe furnished by 
a 
‘ the surv s official report | 
The steam packet William Gibbons, trom Charles —_ 
see x \ } The company entrenched every night, and alx 
ton, in entering the pr o sew : . | four miles from the halt were attacked i receive 
week, collapsed her steam flue, by which accident six | at least fidieen rounds before the Indians were seen 
persons lost their lives—Isaac Davega, C! 2 Mayor Dade mse were both killed on t 
can, Stephen Longstreet, J. Henry, B. T | inst onset, interpreter, Louis. Lieutenant | 
© ay r 1, Mudge, 3d » recei h wrt und 
Richard Toddy. These repeated aecidents call | luc 3 rece ved is mortal wound the | 
, ; fn | first fixe wid afterwards received veral other} 
the adoption o Ticiet n s of prevention - P 
for the ado; i it means of pre we eutenant Bassenger, 3d Artillery, was not 
this case, as in all others, we are told that no blame after the second attack; and at the r 
aches to any one he was wounded several times before he 
EEE vawked. Captain Gardiner, 2d Artillery 
nn , nded he t Sat the faut 
There is to be an investigation of the late explosion | ded tll the second attack, and at the last 
rt i N Seng alt ( aes ’ ‘uihe 
on board steam packet John Gibbons, a few days tsa ‘ Ir el 7, al - ipaun Gardiner 
: “I am the only officer left 
since in the harbor of New York. Charges of negli the best we car I tenant 
, 3 se i eu yan 
gence are sirong)y ated, and if trne, the severest lery, had both his arms broken the 
| retrily t e visited on those in fault. Striking | ble to act: and was tomahawked, the 
wl otinell 
examples are needed. When negligence can be proved second attack by a negro. Lieut | 
, vs left arm bre 1 the first fire, and 
the punishment ought to be eapital—tlife for life. The — ker the first fire, and 
, ; id} " musket, fired at least thirty or yt! | 
hanging of a culpable engineer or captain would hav Dr. Gatlin was not killed until after the second | 
a very wholesome effect k, nor was he wounded; he placed himself i. 
| h the breastwork, and withtwo double 


is scarcely the season to think pleasantly of such a 
company, or of their commodity, when anthracite coal 
is a much more agreeable 
but as in peace is the time to prepare for war, so mid- 
‘winter is the season jor fortifying against the summer's 
scorching heat. The Ice Company is neglecting no 
means of being able to meet the demand of the city, 
and to keep the price of ice down to that point which 
will enable the community generally to supply them 
selves with a luxury so grateful. ‘There have been 
times when it was so scarce in our city as to be beyond 
the reach of families of moderate incomes; but with 
@ well managed company, such as that of which we 
speak, such a deficiency is hardly to be dreaded for 
the future. The Pennsylvania Ice Company is yet in 
its infancy, but there is no doubt that it will be a pros- 
perous concern. 
diciously framed, and will tend to render its concerns 
flourishing. We are not informed whether all the 
shares of its stock are taken; but if there are any in 
the market, they will not long remain unsold. 
i neteeeel 

‘The Natchez Courier compliments the citizens of 
the place for their good conduct in not Lynching a 
man arrested on suspicion of incendiarism! Is sub- 
mission to the laws so rare a virtue that it should call! 
forth commendation? The reputation of America in 
other countries, from instances where “ our citizens” 


subject of contemplation ; 


Its constitution and by-laws are ju- 


| The people of the South, with their usual energetic 
} patriotism, are bestirring themselves in the Florida af- 

fair. Volunteers are going in great numbers, espec ial- | 
The Bank of 
Charleston has made a proposition to the other banks 
of that city, that each 
thousand dollars for war purposes, onder the expecta- 
tion that the money will be refunded by the General 


Government, as it doubtless will be. 
—_———— —— 


| ly from Georgia and South Carolina 


institution shall advance five 





h, je vous tw 
li ne fork pas vitement. 


We notice in a North Carolina paper, a card from 
one individual stating that another refused to pay a 
fairly lost and won, and that when sued, he 
pleaded the Act of Assembly against betting. The 
advertiser refrains from comment, merely giving the 
information as a matier of interest to the community, 
thereby avoiding an action for libel. 

S enNSenEnaemen 


bet, 


In New Orleans, on the evening of the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, the bar-keeper of the Planter’s Hotel, named 
Murphy. was murdered in the bar-room, by a 
named Washington Whitaker. 
confinement, 


gambler 
The murderer is in 
and confesses his guilt. On the same 
day, a young gentleman named Harvey was severely 
stabbed by a drayman, in the street, and his life is de- 
spaired of. 











| guns, said he had four barrels for them. Capt. Fra- 
| zer fell early in the action with the advanced guard ; | 
asa man of his company, (B 3d Artillery) who came | 
in this morning wounded, reports. 

On the attack they were in column of route; and 
after receaving a heavy fire from the unseen enemy, 
they then rose wp im such a swarm, that the ground, 
covered, as it was thought, by Light Infantry exten- 
sion, showed the Indians, between the files —Muskets | 
were clubbed, knives and bayonets used, and parties | 
clinched. In the second attack, our own men's mus- | 
kets, from the dead and wounded were used against 
them; a cross fire eut down a succession of artillerists 
at the fence, from which forty-nine rounds were fired 
the gun carriages were burnt, and the guns sunk in a 
pond. A war dance was held on the ground—many 
negroes were in the field, but no scalps were taken by 
the Indians, but the negroes, with hellish cruelty, 
pierced the throats of all, whose loud cries and groans 
showed the power of life to be yet strong. The sur- 
vivors were preserved by imitating death, excepting 
Thomas, who was partly stifled, and bonght his life 
for six dollars, and in his enemy recognized an Indian 
whose axe he had helved a few days before at thts 
post. Aboutone hundred Indians were well mounted 
naked and painted. The last man who came in 
brought a note from Captain Frazer, addressed to Ma- 
jor Mountford, which was fastened to a cleft stick, and 
stuck in a creek, dated, as it is supposed, on the 
27th, stating that they were beset every night, and 
pushing on.” 


This horrible affair has naturally created a great ex- 


barrelied | 





a gun:— 


| from bool 


War from all the adjacent States. Major General 
Scott has gone on to take the direction of affairs, with 
power to call on South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, for whatever militia force may be requisite. A 
greater portion of the seaboard garrison have been or- 
dered to the same quarter, and a detachment of dra- 
goons, under Captain Wharton, has gone by sea from 
New York. A strong force will be requisite, as the 
number of insurgents, Seminoles, Cherokees, and ne- 
groes, is much greater than at first supposed. 





The following description of a late batile in Florida 


< 

Don’t Burn Snarrixa Woop.—The editor of the 
Northampton (Mass) Courier is one of the cleverest, 
fellows at telling a good stery we know of. He was, 
poring the other night in bed over a volume of meta 
physics!) when, perceiving a smell of something like 
woolen burning, he got up and searched the carpet, 
but finding nothing, resumed his place in bed, when 
the smoke continuing, he turned around and saw it 
issuing in a stream like a young coal pit, from the 
comforter and body of the bed, by which the editor 
came near losing his entire sleeping apparatus, with 
“spiral spring bed” to boot, besides hithself becoming 
roasted alive by an auto de fe, for his indiscretion in 
diving into such deep studies ag metaphysics—thus 


| perilling the loss of his life to the profession of the 


is from the Savannah Georgian, and adds one more to | world 


the numerous proois of the uncertainty of a depend- 
ance on militia. They will fight sometimes like lions, 


but they are just as likely to run away without firing 


BattLe or WituLacoocare—We fumish our rea- 
ders the following additional! particulars of the engage- 
ment at Withlacoochee—they come from unquestiona- 
ble authority -—About the same time that the regular 
troops crossed the river, three hundred of the militia 
volunteers under Gen. Call crossed in the same place, | 
—the former were formed in order of battle as fast as | 
they landed : the latter troops, however, were not dis- | 








played, but remained huddled together on the margin | 
of the river, about three hundred yards from the scene | 
of action. As soon as the first shot was fired the mi- | 
litia were panic siruck, and fled precipitately over the 
river, one of the captains leading the way and losing 
his musket in the passage—some twenty of the militia 
remained and fought gallantly. 

If the regulars had been sustained by the militia, 
the Indians could not have escaped—as it was, how- 
ever, the enemy, by extending their right and left, 
were near outflanking the regulars—thie was prevent- 
ed by one of the charges spoken of in our yesterday's 
paper. 

During the action, which lasted one hour and fifteen 
minutes, the yelling of the savages was incessant, and 
somewhat appalling ; ten times their number of civil- 
ized enemies, in an open field, would not have been 
so formidable. The regulars were compelled to watch 
their opportunity and fire by vollies whenever they 
saw a flash from the thicket. Not a soldier engaged 
left his ground, not even under the plea of taking away 
the wounded. 

The number of the enemy killed and wounded was 
not ascertained. The killed were interred, and fires 
built over their graves, so that the Indians obtained no 
scalps. The action was a very severe one, 
from the fact that more than a quarter o 
command killed or wounded 








it is evident 
he whole | 
of the latter, four | 








Was 









































s being thrown at each other, t al 
to fists—and when victory was on the 5 lar- 
ing itself in favour of Mr. ——, the learned judge de 
scended from his seat and rushe« the combat 
ants, forming one of the most sbleaux we 
ever remember to have seen—and here let us drop 
the curtain 

—_——— 
Dveiiine.—-A bill has been introduced into the 


Legislature of Louisiana, which, if 
will effectually prevent duelling im that Staie 


future 


fur the 
Among the provisions of the bill are the fol- 
lowing — 

This bill guarantees to the creditors of the deceas- 


} 


} at Charleston 


mortally. The horse of Col. Fannin received two shots | 
in his body 
a Se 
yRoNE Power —We publish to-day a chapter from 
a new book on America, from the pen of Power, the 
actor, which will be found very pleasant read He} 
sees every thing couleu se, aud ay re 
pular than ever afier his book has been for a 
the hands of publ Judging from the specimen 
efore us, nothing will be discovered in this production 
to sett teeth of our over-sensitive com y on 
edge, or to give them cause for vaporing 
growling Pr 
ing, like his acting, is full of spirit, good-humour and 
ousness. He is determined to please, and to be 
ased ; which, if not the most imposing, is certainly 
» pleasantest way of gliding through the world 
= a 
Mecancnory Occvrerencre —In a cns 
} ing in one of the courts in th ity, 1 
miles from the custom-house, an occurrence k 
that struck the be ders with awe and ¢ ert 
Mr. —— the counsel for the prisoner so far f t 
himeel esire to forward hus clic terest 
tv call the attorney—a ly This was | 
too much: the prosecuting attorney seized hold of a | 
| copy of Benjamin & Slideli's Digest, and 
Brimful of wrath and cabbage! 
hurled it : e offender's head now con 
meneced a regular interchange of those little civilities 





passed into a law, | | 


ar 
=e 
1| 


Lrrnoromy.—A remarkably successful operation was 
lately performed by Dr. Smith, of Cincinnati, Ohio— 
The patient was a boy from the country, eight years 
of age, from whom the Doctor extracted a stone of con- 
siderable size, and in ten days from the time of the 
operation the patient had so completely recovered as 
to be able to return to his parents. 

Fe ___} 

EXTRAORDIN Yoururut Derraviry—On the 
12th inst. in the town of Hanover, Chatauque county, 
N. Y. as two lads, one aged 6 and the other 4, were 


ARY 


| snow-balling together, the laiter became irritated, and 
} told the other if he threw another snow ball he would 


cut his head off or kill him, and another being sent, he 
ran up to his antagonist and stabbed him in the left 
side with a large pocket knife. The wound was so 
severe that the boy became immediately speechless, 
and so remained at the last moments, leaving but litle 
hopes of his recovery. The Fredonia Censor adda: 

“ What a theme for reflecting on the depravity of 
buman nature does this act afford, A boy four years 
old thrusting a deadly weapon into the bosom of his 
playmate !”" 

The Editors and publishers of the State of New 
York are making arrangements for holding a conven- 
tion at Utica. Various subjects have been already 
suggested for the consideration of the Convention, 
ameng which are requiring payments for newspapers 
to be made in advance; petitioning Congress for a free 
transmission of letters; compelling makers and venders 
of quack medicines to pay full price for their adver- 
hsements, Xc. 








A letter from Washington, dated the 17th instant, 
‘Colonel White has intelligence of the most 
heart-rend war in Fle 
rida. Fa 
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¢ character from the seat of 











tion, nurtured in lag. 
ury in th t wed to Florida, have 
| fa nm, root and branch, under the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, or by more pro and refined tor- 
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Paureriom Hexepirary.—A pg e. her two adult 
daughters, and the children of three deughters, are in- 





mates of the Boston Almshouse together. Ia several 
instances, grand-parents and grand-children are fellow 
wmates. Five successive generations have Seen eup- 


ported, as paupers in a neighboring town, 
a eo 























4 WHOLE SOULED 
Do you know Tulip Tor ¥ If you do, we 
may spa r est t, as the labor we de- 
pain, it ts taken for granted that you 
Tulip pkins, and we shall introduce 
! s des reales I Tompkins is the 
atl i ma no means r Ile is one 
t g gentiem wl so | sowing 
| their w ata that run to seed, and fructify 
little, ex after a Bardolphian fashion, in the region 
of the nose. In more ancient times he would have 
| beer la Lu y rogue, walking m 
the brog uth, as furnishing the more sea-room for 
eccentr s of conduct. But in these refined days, 








es in the sobriquet of a “ whole souled fel 

This is the highest degree attainable in the 

‘ tis nob chon gained 

t ger. The path to it is steep and 

thorny; and though in striving for it there ms no ne- 
cessity for burning the midmght lamp, the midnight 
amp is often incidentally smashed in the process. The 

| strict derivation of the title is not easily to be traced. 
It may arise, however, from the fact that neither the 


ed, killed in a duel, full payment from the property of | 


the surviving party, and right to sue for the same.— 


| In case of injury sustained in body, whereby the party 


is unable to labour for his own, or his family's sup 
port, or to make good all legal demands against him- 
self incurred before or after said injury, the party 1m 
juring shall be compelled to support the party injured 
and his family, and to make good, at the hazard of the 
law's displeasure any demand for the same—shall for 
feit to the nearest surviving relative the sum of —— 
thousand dollars, and should they fail to claim for one 
year, the claim shall be legal in the hands of the next 
eldest relative. That the evidence of the dying party 
is good and legal with regard to all claims against 
himself, and the testimony of his second valid and 
placed beyond impeachment, for whatever evidence 
he may, under other circumstances, have given.— 
Which bill was read for the first time, and ordered to 
be printed. 





Private letters, dated Tampico, 29th alt. state that 
an army of 10,000 men, under Santa Anna, had left 
San Louis de Potosi, for Texas. What credit may be 
attached to this announcement, we are not prepared to 
assert—as we find in the Mexican papers, received 
yesterday, up tothe 9th ult, that a conspiracy had bro- 
ken out in Mexico, which threatened the peace of the 
country nearer home than ‘Texas ; and the Nactenal of 
Mexico states that Santa Anna was indisposed. The 
latter may be intended “to sham Abraham,” as Santa 
Anna may not be over solicitous to enter Texas; and 





citement, and volunteers are hurrying to the seat of 


desirous to contend by proxy with American rifles. 


head por the credit of its possessor is always free from 


flaw, and, as a man should always have something 


whole about him, a little stretch of fancy, combined 
with no small spice of charity, adorns him with a 
whole soul 

It is thos, doubtless, that Tulip Tompkins has earn 
of a whole souled fellow. Is there “a 
Tulip is sure to be 
In the excitement, he for- 
The rattles are sprang, and Tulip, 
mummy, is captured, while his friends 
run away in whole skins, escaping both bruises and 
But what of that?’ When he is out of dif- 
ficulty, and wants neither backers nor bail, who is 
there among his acquaintances who will not admi- 
nister the panacea for hurt flesh and a wounded name, 
by swaaring that “ Tulip is a whole souled fellow— 
no mistake in Tulip. 


ed the title 


common spree, or a regular row,” 


found battling in the van. 
gets cauton 


thumped to a 


disgrace 


Give me Tulip, anyhow.” 

Has Tulip money ? Borrowers are as thick as black- 
berries, and he launches out unreluctantly, though his 
unpaid landlady looks black, and hie other creditors 
talk loudly of capiases. “Tulip wanted it himself. I 
know he did—bat whole souled fellow !—" and Tulip 
has the pleasure of being a guest in a champagne 
frolic for whieh his own money paid. Nay, he even 
and borrows himself to lend to his 
What a soul! 


goes a step further, 


companions 





To keep up the character of having an en’:re soul, 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATLG € OMP ANION, 





it will not, however, do to stop at the point to which 
we have advanced with Tulip. The whole soul re- 
quires. more, and our here never shrinks from per- 
forming it. He is security for every body, as far as 
his security is geod. Te is one for a frolic whenever 
called upon; hint at his soul, and his best resolves are 
as.wax. He gallops, booted and spurred, to Lucifer’s 
dominions, to preserve his “ whole soul.” 

Snow on the ground is the time to try men’s souls, 
in,more senses than one, and there was a snow-storm 
last Sanday. Tolip ‘Tompkins never could stand the 
sound of the sleigh bells. Sick or well, in fands or 
out of funds, at leisure or not at leisure, his “ whole 
Now 
the snow of which we speak, did not come opportune- 
hy for Tulip. He had neither money nor credit; his 
head ached from recent exploits, and his bones were 


soul” danced in his belly to be off on a frolic. 


rather tender from a magnificent thresh ng received in 
@rew into which he liad been thrust ty a very parti- 
cular friend, who was more skilled in being imperti- 
nent than qualified to avert the consequences of such 
sallies. Tulip got the beating and the usual compli- 
ment. Henor peeps from the sears of the soldier; and 
a“ whole soul" sits in the corner of a well blacked 
eye. 

“ Capital sleighing!"" quoth Tulip, as he stood at the 
corner of a street, rolling a quid, and glancing with an 
envious eye at a sleighload of jolly roysterers who 
went shouting by; “splendid sleighing, only, as the 
boy said, I ain't got no money, no marbles, and no bit 
of chalk to make aring. There's a devilish pressure 
on my money market, and as fur credit—pooh! I don't 
believe there ever was such a thing; at least I 
wouldn't, if people wer'n't always plaguing me about 
old bills.” 

Tulip mused. A sleighing he must go. How? was 
the only quest His pl 
not likely to ask him, for like bees, they only came on 
that errand when his pockets jingled. Accident often 
acts as a finger post. The fall of an apple on New- 


ntary friends were 





ton’s head, led the way to the discovery of gravitation ; 
a spider taught patience and perseverance to the Bruce 
of Bannockburn. The vision of a pawnbroker's shop 
was floating through Tulip’s brain, when the wind 
almost jerked the cloak from his shoulders. 

“That's it!” ejaculated he with joy; “Ill pawn 
my cloak. [t's cold, but what of that? I can button 
up, and put my hands in my pockets 

That evening a sleigh whirled along Chesnut street, 
its occupants shricking like spirits from Pandemonium. 
whole souls,”’ fresh 


It was a party ot “ from the pawn- 








broker's. Cloaks and watches were scarce; but they 
were of Horatio’s kidney, and * with good spirits to 
feed and clothe them,” they cared not what o'clock 
it was, or how the wiad whistle Talip bestrode the 
sleigh like a Colossus. His soul was in arms, and his | 
hands were not in his pockets. ‘They flourished an | 
accompaniment to his screams of delight | 
The sleigh disappeared. We need not follow it. } 
At four in the morning, two panting steeds, with the | 














fragments of runners slapping a eir heels, dash- 
ed into the yard of a liv stable in —— street. They | = 
were Tulip’s poneys; but Talip, where was he? 

In sleighing times, the slush, a vile cempound of | 
snow and gutter water, is plenty at the corner of Sixth 
and Walnut sireets. There, half buried, lay Tu 


’ were strewed along the 


All his “1 


wayside, at various intervals 


»wely companions 
A watchman’s heart is not hard. It is as soft as 
Had you 


professional gentleman of this class siting on a curb 


mush been there, you might have seen a 


stone with ‘Tulip on his knee, trying to rub a little life 
into him. Bating the mad and water, it was a second 
edition of Marmion and Clara de C at Flodden 


i are 
Field. The Lord of Fontenaye and Tulip Tompkins 


were both “cases;” their souls were too much for 
them. 

Our hero slowly revived. He rolled his glassy eye 
wildly: the other was “ bunged.” A little eau de wie 


resiored him. 

“What's the matter with the poor child?” said 
Charley, compassionately 

“Fun’s the matter,” gasped Tulip I've been a 
sleighing, and we always do it so. li’s fun this way 
The sleigh and horses were in such a hurry to get 
home to breakfast that they left us on the road. Com- 
pliments to the folks, but can’t stop.” 

“And your eye what's bunged up, and your nose 
what's broke, -and your breeches what's tore all to 
flinders?” 

“Well, I thought the ecurbstore was uncommon 
cold. All that’s fun too. I always get a licking when 
I go on a frolic. If you don’t get thrashed, you haven't 
been a sleighing. A whole souled fellow is sure to be 
knocked into a cocked hat. 
8 room fight, against chairs, pokers, shovels and can- 
dlesticks? Swing the balls of prematum into ‘em as 
fast as you can, it’s ten to one if you ain't bundled 
up and quaited down stairs, as if you were clothes to 
wash. By Jove, it’s fun alive, to fellows with soul 
enough in ‘em to enjoy it, and not cry after titty when 
they get a soggy poke or two.” 

Here Tulip yelled defiance, and attempted to show 
how fields were twon—or lost, as in his case; but na- 
ture is a strict banker, and will not honor your drafts 
when no funds are standing to your credit’ Tulip 
couldn't succeed in his effort. 

“Ah!” panted he, “my frolic is over for once. 


What can science do in 


Clovk pawned, sleigh to pay for, and I'll have to get 
a doctor. No mistake in me. What there is of me is 
pluck—watch-springs to the backbone. ‘Tulip Tomp- 
kins—he always comes home from a spree like a gen- 


tleman, on a shutter. Give me something to talk 


souled fellow.” 


Charley was astonished; he gazed with surprise to 
hear such valiant.words from the drenched and pum- 
melled mass before him; and as he stared, Tulip 
grew faint. Mutteringly he asked to be taken home. 

“I'm a whole souled fellow,” whispered he faintly ; 

led d P Tulip.” 

There was.no help for it, but to take Tulip to that 
“ancient receptacle,” the watch-house, and in due 
course of time, he was transplanted home in a hack, 
where, with a black patch across the bridge of his 
nose, a green shade over one eye, the other being co- 
lored purple, blue and yellow half way to the jaw, 
his upper lip swelled like that of “the man vot lost 
the fight,” his left arm in a sling, and his right ankle 
sprained, sits Tulip Tompkins, grimly majestic, the 
very impersonation, essence and aroma of a “ whole 
The sleigh is unpaid for, the cloak 


“ whole—s tak 





and watch yet in pawn, Tulip has lost his “ sitivation,” 


his landlady is cross, and the doctor and apothecary 
both begin to sniff hard, as if they too smelt a rat. 


Tulip’s affairs are gathering to a crisis, and if there is 


yet room in Texas, the army of General Samuel Hous- 
ton will be increased, if not enriched, by the addition 


of a “ whole souled fellow.” 


Se EE a 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD FOOL'S CAP-PAPER.— 
It is weil known that Charles 1. of England, 
granted numerous monopolies for the support of 
his government. Among others was the privilege 
of manufacturing paper. The water mark on 
the finer sort of paper was the royal arms of 
England. The consumption of this- article was 
great, at this time, and large fortunes were made 
by those who had purchased the right te inake 
and vend it. This, among other monopolies, was 
set aside by the parliament that brought Charles 
to the scaffold, and by way of showing their con- 
tempt for the king they ordered the royal arms 
to be taken from paper and a fool, with his cap 
and belis, to be substituted. This was done in 
1649. And I have seen old manuscripts, written 
between that period and 1660, bearing a distinct 
water mark—a fool wearing the dress he is de- 
scribed as appearing in about the British mon- 
archs.—Cromwell when secure in his power, 
changed the water mark by substituting a dragon 
grasping in his hand arrows of fire, and after- 
ward by putting his own coat of arms in its place. 
When Charles II. came to the throne he resto- 
red the royal arms to paper and enlarged the size 
of the sheet. Ii is now more than an hundred 
and seventy-five years since the fool's cap and 
bells were taken from paper, but still paper of 
the size which the rump parliament ordered for 
their journals, bears the name of the water mark 
then ordered as an indignity to Charles. 

e+ ) ereee 


The Nose is incapable of expressing any emo- 
tton of mind, except those which are vulgar or 
grotesque, such as laughter or gross imperti- 
nence. It is true the nostrils are distended by 
an effort of daring, such as might antmate.a bar- 
barian ora horse. It is a curious but tncontro- 
vertable fact, that while the captured slave of 
beauty is at liberty to expend his poetic fire in 
composing sonnets to his lady's eye, no sooner 
does he descend to the adjoining feature, than 


| the poetry of his lay is converted into bur- 


lesque, and he himself dismissed as a profaner of 
love and the muses. 





posters, or bills of the day, of the 


Having noticed on the 
Walnut Street Theatre, that Signor Vivalla has offered 
21000 reward to any person who will equal himin his per. 


formances. the subscriber, not valuing the money, but 
unwilling to let so good a chance slip through my fingers 
am willing to meet him in any public place of amusement, 
bef re an enlightened audience, to give the public an op- 
portanity of judging for themselves 

I remain the public's obedicat servant, 


agentiiiipetenn 
CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 

The attraction of the Woods, and their efficient ally, 
Brough, remains undiminished—proof against both cold 
weather and sleighing. On Thursday evening, Bar- 
nett'’s opera of the “Mountain Sylph” was performed 
for the first time in this city, to a crowded and fashion- 
able house. It is a very pleasing, brilliant affair, and 
will gain by repetition. In the first act there are a 
number of magical chang@s, very neatly performed, 
and wanting nothing but a little practice to make 
them go off as well as any thing of the kind ever at- 
tempted on our stage. The Sylph (Mrs. Wood) changes 
into a clock, disappears through the back of a chair, 
flies up the chimney, and performs a variety of won- 
derful feats, which drew down reiterated applause. 
The scenery of the piece, too, is very beautiful, parti- 
cularly the last, which has seldom been equalled on 
our boards. Mrs. Wood plays the Sylph charmingly, 
and gives the delightfal music allotted to the part 
with her usual excellence. ‘The aria in the first act, 
“Deep in the forest dell,” was sung by her with en- 
chanting sweetness, and it would be difficult to bestow 
too much commendation on her acting and singing in 
“ What spell is upon me,” when the Sylph, overcome 
by the wiles of the wizard Hela, seems to die like the 
swan, “ fading in music.” Were there nothing else in 
the Mountain Sylph entitled to commendation, this 
scene would redeem it, and be sufficient attraction to 
crowd the house. The finale, too, by Mrs. Wood, was 
a magnificent effurt, and worthy to rank with her exe- 
eution of “ Now with grief,” the finale to Cinderella. 

Woop acquitted himself in his usual excellent man- 
ner, looking the part of the young Highlander to per- 
fection, and giving several pieces of music, especially 
“No; ‘twas no "deceptive spell,” and “Canst thou, 
love, yet coldly fly me,” in his best manner. 
This opera is one that Brough should be fond of 
It afforded him the first opportunity of display- 
ing his vocal powers to the Philadelphians, and 
they are much greater than were supposed. His voice 
is sweet, flexible, and powerful. Its strength and vo 
lume were well shown in “Man's misfortune giads 
my soul,” and the “ Farewell to the Mountain,” richly 
merited the enthusiastic encores it received. It was 
admirably executed, and of itself would render 
Bnoven a favorite. Before dismissing the Sylph, we 
have a word of commendation for Mrs. RowsoTnam, 


J.B. ROBERTS. 





about, and leave it to cakes afraid of a spanking from 
their mas, to crawl home safe and sound.” 


whose performance of Jessie should not be lost sight 
of. Itis a part v.cilten for a professed vocalist, the 





weight of much of the concerted music resting upon 
it, and enough to alarm any one to whom music is 
not an, exclusive business. Mrs. Rowsoruam, how- 
ever, notwithstanding a little evident nervousness, got 
through it in a highly creditable marmer, and mate- 
rially enhanced her reputation as one of the best 
general performers of the day. Had she been at all 
unsteady, many of the best points in the music of the 
piece would have been destroyed, and she has fairly 


sentation of Il Barbiere 


di Siviglia, and one act of 
L’Elisir d’ Amore, in which Madame Malibran 


was encored, and ,such is the of 

for this celebrated artiste that she was called. forward 
seventeen times during the evening, "The jour of 
the scene last night is hardip to be described; figure to 


yourself 220 boxes filled with all the rank and beauty of 
the country, and the pit was an ouartew, and though the 





won no slight degree of praise—The M Sylph 
is to be repeated this evening. 
—_——_—_ 
Mr. E. Forrest is expected home daily. A letter 
received from him, gives of his continued 





health, and devotion to our republican institutions—the 
vices and profligaey of the gay world in Paris, have 
done much to confirm him in his early opinions. For- 
REsT will c nt in this city at 
Old Drury, and hundred patiently anxious to 
welcome his return. 








a 
Miss. Mason, a cousin of Fanny Kemble’s, made 
her first appearance in this couniry, at the Park Thea- 
tre, on Tuesday evening, in the character of Julia, in 
the Hunchback, and made a very favorable impression. 
The Star says:—She has an intell Y 
—a fine eye, and made several good points in the cha- 
racter, and occasionally in the more subdued passages 
ti ave indi¢ations of having studied in 
the Siddons school. 








—<a—— 

Miss Pxitirs was at New Orleans about two weeks 
since, playing at Caldwell’s theatre, supported by 
Pearson and Murdock. She was very successful, and 
is highly spoken of by the critics. Murdock, too, ap- 
pears to have established himselfin the good graces of 
the Orleanites, particularly by the performance of 
Romeo. Mrs. Drake, and Eaton were at Russell's 
theatre. Brown's circus was open, which, with the 
French theatre, furnishes a pretty liberal supply of 
amusement for one city. 


—_——_————— 

Young and old Barnes, with his wife and daughter, 
are performing at Savannah. The theatre was doing 
well with their attractions. 


Dr. Bird's historical tale of the Hawks of Hawk 


Hollow has been dramatised, and will shortly be pro- 
duced at the Lion Theatre, Boston. 


The “ Tioga County, N. Y., Theatre,” is held in a 
hotel in the village of Wellsborough—the company 
are an itinerant corps. 


The average receipts of the first six nights of Miss 
Russell's engagement at the Camp Street Theatre, New 
Orleans, amounted to $1128 50 per night. 


Balls, at the Tremont, and Ingersoll, at the Lion 
Theatre, Boston, are doing an excellent business. 


Abbett and Mrs. Duff are playing at Maywood's 
theatre, Washington; and Booth and Miss Waring at 
vother shop. ‘The first theatre is doing well; of the 
other we have no advices. 


—~—__— 

A Charleston paper states that Wood, the vocalist, 
receatly bad a complimentary benefit given to him in 
this city, which brought in three thousand dollars. All 
a mistake—the Wood that had the benefit, like Fusbos, 
when singing Comes, 





gives place— 
Nature to him denied that winning grace.” 
He shines in every thing but an opera, and sings not 
at all. Our Charleston friend should learn that there 
are two on the siage bearing the self-same name. 
ee 


Mrs. Gore has been writing a Comedy for Tyrone 
Power, which is called King O'Neil. 


Sheridan Knowles has been offered $2000 for a new 
play and an engagement for himself on advantageous 
terms, by the Managers of Drury Lane. 


—-——_ 

Dorxes or THE Musica, Wortp at New Or- 
LEANS.—Tbe New York Star says that since New Or- 
leans and Caldwell’s great Theatre, and Russell’s at 
Camp street, have gone into the winter’s campaign, 
they are sporting the rich plunder in the musical world 
which they bave made in the North. These managers, 
worse than the **rape of the Sabines,” have carried off, | 
clean, every one of those distinguished orchestral per- 
formers who were wont to furnish the citizens of 
Gotham with so much unalloyed delight at the Italian 
Opera and at Niblo’s famous garden concerts, The 
seat of mnsic and the empire of song have been trans- 
ferred from this great metropolis to the cane brakes of 
the Mississippi—ibe people there being resolved to have 


F lasted five hours, not.asoul stirred till the 
close, at past one this morning. Lord Hertford and his 
young ladies, with a vastnumberof other distinguished 
travellers, were present, and joined heartily im the a 
plause bestowed upon this enchanting actress. The 
only subject of conversation now is when the Scala is to 
re-open; and you hear in all socities, “She sings again 
from Christmas to the 20th of March, when she departs 
to gather fresh laurels in London.” 











THE ART OF FENCING. 
THE TIME-THRUST. 

This thrust is performed when your adversary is 
dilatory. On attempting to deliver this thrust, cover 
yourself well, by forming.a gradual and strong opposi- 
tion to your adversary’s blade; you can be in no dan- 
ger of exposing yourself to an interchanged thrust, that 
is, a thrust at the same moment. 

LESSONS AND VARIATIONS TO FEINTS, APPELS, &c. 

On the engagement of carte, mark feint one, two, 
and thrust carte inside. On the engagement of tierce, 
feint one, two, and thrust carte overthe arm. On the 
engagement of carte, mark feint over the arm, and 
thrust low carte. On the same engagement, mark 
feint over the arm, reverse the wrist, and thrust se- 


le. 

On the engagement of tierce, mark feint seconde, 
reverse the wrist, and thrust carte over the arm. On 
the same engagement, mark feint seconde, and thrust 
carte inside. On the engagement of carte, in attempt- 
ing the feints one, two, if he baffle it by his counter- 
parade in carte. counter-disengage, and deliver the 
thrust of carte over the arm. 

On the engagement of carte, suppose your adversary 
hold his guard low, and his point high, make a cut 
over the point, forming your extension, and thrust carte 
over the arm. On the engagement of carte, cut over 
the point; if he use a simple parade, disengage, and 
thrust carte inside. On the engagement of tierce, if 
your adversary hold his hand low, and point high, make 
a cut over the puint, and thrust carte inside. On the 
same engagement, cut over the point twice, and de- 
liver the thrust of carte over the arm. On the same 
engagement, cut over the point twice, then disengage, 
and thrust carte inside. On the same engagement, cut 
over the point, then mark feints one, two, and thrust 
carte inside. 

On the engagemeut of carte, disengage to tierce, and 
thrust carte over the arm; if your adversary form his 
siraple parade in tierce, and be slow in making a re- 
turn, deliver him a thrust with the wrist in seconde, 
as you recover. On the engagement of tierce, disen- 
gage and thrust carte inside, or low carte ; if he parry it 
with octave, disengage over his arm as you recover; 








your left fot, bac! come 
mon-guard, and raising your left hand, make two other 
appels ; bring your left foot forward to the i 
tion, that is, before the right, near the shoe-tie ; ates 
same time, stretching your arm, with the nails upward 
as before, and in that position, form Gracefully the 
parades of carte and tierce; make a circular motion 
with the wrist, and advance your right foot, wich vivae 
city, to your original guard, at the same time covering 
your head. Aj! the movements in this salute should 
be performed in a more lively manner than those 
described in the salute previously to thrusting carte 
and tierce: observe, also, that these movements’ 
should keep exactly the same time with those of your 
adversary. 


DISARMING. 
After parrying your adversary's thrust sim) 
carte, or the counter in carte, without q 


rf 


blade, lean abruptly thereon, and binding it with yours, 
reverse your wrist, with the nails downward, as.if in 
seconde, and with the motion 
an abrupt twirl. 


thereof, give his. blade 





If this donot disarm him, it will throw his hand and 
blade.out of the line of direction, so that you may ef- 
fectually fix. your point, apd-deliver him a thrust in 


Also, afier parrying by simple tierce, cross his 
before he recovers ; make a strong and abrupt , 
movement with your wrist in seconde, without quitting 
his blade, and it will either disarm, or give you an 
opening to deliver him a thrust. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Assume a bold airand steady position ; fix your eyes 
firmly on those of your adversary, so that he may not 
penetrate into your designs ; and keep your proper dis- 
tance and measure. It is a most essential point in 
assaults, exactly to know these ; for this 
serve the height of your adversary, the length of his 
fvil, &c., and make the necessary allowances accord- 
ingly. If he make frequent practice of disengaging, 
beating your blade, and otherwise embarrassing you, 
with a view to get openings, you may seize tho occa- 
sion to deliver a time-thrust, taking Care 10 cover your- 





and deliver him thrust in low carie. On the engage- 
ment of carte, disengage and thrust seconde; if he 
parry it with seconde, counter disengage as you re- 
cover, and thrust prime. On the engagement of tierce, 
force upon his blade, disengage and thrust low carte ; 
he parries it with prime, and if slow in making a re- 
turn, deliver the thrust in seconde with the wrist, as 
you recover. 





he mark the feints one, two, and thrust, form your 
counter parade in carte ; then deliver him a quick re- 
tura with the wrist in low carte, by forming the com- 
plete extension. On the engagement of tierce, in like 
manner, give him some openings: if he mark feints 
one, two, and thrust, form your counter parade in 
tierce ; 
seconde. On the engagement of carte, if he execute 
low feints and thrusts, use the circle parade, and re- 
tarn a siraight thrust on the extension, before he re- 
covers. 

On the engagement of carte, make an appel, or beat 
with the riglit foot, at the same time beating abrapily 


opening to thrust carte straight home. Ondhe same 
engagement, make an appel, beat his blade, then dis- 
engage, and thrust carte over the arm. On the enga- 
gement of tierce make an appel, beat his blade, and 
thrust teiree or carte over the arm. On the same en 





something more refined, and preferring the trombone of | 
Cioffi and the contra-basso of Casolani to those of the 
bull frog, and the trampets of Gambati and Norton to 
the horn of their gallinippers. But as usual, the beset- 
ting sin of all the concocters of “ sweet sounds ” in ev 
part of the world, harsh disorders are for ever creeping | 
in to distarb the harmony of their social aceompani- 
ments, They areall at sword points, as we hear, and 
have made a general sirike of their bows and clarionets } 
upor the candlesticks of the musi¢e stande, eptering the | 
orchestra only at such times as to them seemeth fit, 
until, we presume, their notes (bavk notes we mean) 
shall be set upon a bigher key, Gambati and Norton 
have had a war to the knife, and the former, bearing off 
the laurel crewn, has driven, we learn, bis gallant com- 
petitor entirely out of the city. Bavsolani, seduced by 
the bewildering gayeties of that ?'*ipoted city, is, we 
are told, non inveatus and hors du corm. /ot. Our young 
and fair countrywoman, Miss Russ:)\, ineanwhile, 
figures away successfally, a la Malibre», »: + is winning 
golden opimons. Bat alas! that evi! eon: ve drama 
and opera, the brilliant Celeste, r wars in 
the wake of other stars, but to e= i; se a,j confound 
them, bes danced in upon them ic “Morgiaua in the 
Forty Thieves, and scattered them aj: to the four winds 
of heaven. 


} 


——— 

Mr. Power AND THE JEws.—. ication was made 
to Mr. Power to play for the benefit of an institution for 
the support of aged Jews, not long since, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, Having no enga it which called 

im elsewhere, d, “What will be your 
charge?” said the deputation. ‘+ Nothing,” said Mr. 
Power, “1 make it a point of declining : 
tion when I play for ch ble i 
am always ready to do when circumstances will permit.” 
aud retired. The 








The Jews looked surprised, ight 
came, and Mr. Power pla: in two ee in his 
very best style—after which he was not a little gratified 


by the entranee of several persone of the Jewish per- 
suasion, who, after warmly expressing their gratitud 
for bis disinterested services, —— him with a 

ng the following 





handsome silver snuff box, 

inscription: —" To the Friend of the Aged and Distress. 
ed, Tyrone Power, tsq., this box is gratefully presented 
by the Committee of the Socrety for Supporting the 
Aged Needy of the Jewish persuasion, in gratitude for 
his voluntary services in aid of the funds of that institu- 
tion, on Saturday, Dec. 5, 1835.” 

> 


Mapame Matipaan.—Extract of a private letter 


gagement, make an appel, beat his blade, then disen- 
gage, and deliver a thrust in carte inside. On the en- 
gagement of tierce, make your appel, disengage to 
carte, by beating his blade, and thrust carte inside. 

On the engagement of tierce, perform a glizade 
along his blade, with the extension; if he do not cover 
himself, deliver a straight thrust in carte over the arm. 
On the engagement of carte, make a glizade, drop 
your point, and deliver a thrust in low carte. On the 
engagement of tierce, perform a glizade, drop your 
point under his wrist, and deliver a thrust in octave. 

On the engagement of tierce, he disengages to carte, 
then disengage contrarily, and thrust home carte over 
thearm. On the engagement of carte, when you find 
that your advesary holds his hand too low upon guard, 
and deviates from the guard rules, seize the opening, 
by pushing carte straight home. On the engagement 
of tierce, having the like opportunity, deliver'the thrast 
of carte over the arm, straight home. 

On the engagement of carte, your adversary disen- 
gages to tierce ; that instant disengage contrarily, (that 
is, to carte,) and push heme. 





All these lessons should be performed repeatedly, 
and the pupil should often exercise with another who 
has had equal practice, executing all thrusts, feints, 
counter-disengagements, &c. while the other remains 
upon guard, making use of the necessary parades, &c. ; 
he should then, in turn, perform the practical move- 
ments, in order that both may make mutual progress 
in the art, 


THE SALUTE PREVIOUS TO ASSAULTS. 





from Milan, dated Dec, 2:—Last night the autumnal! 





season of Ji Teatro della Scala ended with the repre- 


On the engagement of tierce, make two quick ap 
pels, or beats, with the right foot; bring it close be» 


Ona the engagement of carte, give him openings; if 


and, on ihe extension, deliver him a thrust in | 


on your adversary’s blade, which will give you an | 





self well, by forming a good opposition against his 
blade. When on the engagement of carte, by way of 
snare, hold your point higher than usual; if he 
| attempt to make a cut over the point, that instant; 
| disengage contrarily, and thrast carte inside; or you 
| may, in preference to this, deliver a straight thrust in 
carte over the arm. 





| 








© not eager in making your thrust in rieurn ; as, by 
an over eagerness, learners contract a habit of return- 
ing their thrust by crooking the arm, which is quite 


erroneous. Form your parades justly, and accustom 
yourself, at first, to make straight returns without dis- 
engaging. If you intend to return a thrust by disen- 
gaging, you should perform it the moment your adver- 
sary is recovering; it must proceed from the motion 
of the wrist, and not by crooking the arm. The dis- 
tance of your guard should be moderate, two feet is 
the distance for men: by a wideguard, you keep your 
adversary at too great a distanes, and have not that 
necessary command of throwing your body back far 
enough, when he advances and makes a full longe; 
neither can you retreat, or make returns with the 
necessary quickness; the lower part of the body is 
also more exposed than it would be on a proper mé- 
dium guard. 

Never extend yourself too far on the longe, as it 
impedes your recovering to guard with the necessary 
quickness. Always endeavour to recover quickly, and 
with as much ease as possible, fixing your point to 
your adversary’s body, and forming the most natural 
parade, in case he should make aquick retarn. If en- 
gaged with an adversary of a shorter stature, attack 
him on the engagement of tierce, as being more ad- 
vantageous for a number of feints and thrusts than 
the engagement of carte, particularly for fei onde 
over the arm, &c. 

If your adversary advances within his measure, and 
force in a straight thrast, carte over the arm, or in 
tieree, then raise and bend your arm, forming the pa- 
rade of prime, and quickly retnrn @straight thrust in 
prime, before he recovers; or, if you have not opening 
sufficient, disengage over his arm, and deliver a thrust 
in seconde. 

When you first enter upon the assault, you may en- 
gage your adversary’s blade out of measure in carte, 
as being easier than the other engagements for execut- 
ing your different movements. 

When you engage your adversary’s blade, act on 
the defensive for some time, in order to discover what 
feints or thrusts he prefers. Vary your parades as 
much as possible, so that he’may‘not, in turn, ascertain 
your own favourites; for, if a good fencer be feund to 
nse one parade in to another, he may be 
deceived with much less difficulty than might be ima- 
gined, and, eventually, be touched by a person far 
less skilful than himself. A learner, therefore, should 
practice all the parades, and change them continually, 
or, at least, as often as opportunities occur. He should 
endeavour to go from the high to the low parades, and 
from the latter to the former, with the utmost possible 
igility, until, by practice, he is enabled to parry al- 
most every thrust. 














ea" eR THEEZGENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





If you engage the blade in carte, cover your inside 
2 litile, and if in tierce, cover your outside, to present 
straight thrusts on those engagements. When attack- 
ing, it is well to disengage dexterously, outside and 
inside, forming your extension as if you intend to thrust ; 
if this plan do not afford you rome openings, it will, at 
Jeast, in all probability, be ‘the means of discovering 


your adversary’s choice parales. If he use simple 
parades only, you may easily deceive him by making 
feints one, two, or one, two, three. If, on the contrary, 
he be a skilful fencer,and use various counter-parades, 
you must endeavour to embarrass him, by appels, beats 
on the blade, extensions, glizades, counter-disengage- 
ments, &c. 











HELPS AND HINTS 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
LETTER IV 
CAUTION AND HINTS IN REFERENCE TO THE FIELD 

SPORTS, AND GAME SHOOTING MORE ESTECIALLY. 

Without objecting, my dear Angustus, to your in 
quiries as to matters connected with Field Sports, and 
disposed as I feel to afford you some general informa- 
tion, I nevertheless deem it to be my duty deeply to 
impress your mind with the great necessity of delay- 
ing their practical application to a period less injun 
ous to yourself than the present. 

Accordingly, I request that you will receive my 
information with a determination not to let it impede 
your more important pursuits; and I beseech you to 
allow due weight to this appeal to your own good 
sense and interests, since your success in life mainly 
will depend upon your strict compliance; a caution | 
hold out to you not only in reference to these, but 
applying also to future instractions which I may give 
you as to pursuits which perhaps may be more plea- 
surable and fascinating, than urgent on more solid 

more especially since having said thus 
much now, and relying, as I do, on your prudence, | 
may not accompany such by a repatition of these admo- 
nitions. 

As there are so many excelleni publications on the 
field sports, most of the instructions I might give you 
would expose me to the charge, if not of wilful pla- 
giarism, at least of tautology, I will therefore limit 
my observations to my own gleanings, and to direc- 
tions which, instead of confining themselves to the 
averting of hostile attacks, aim also at securing your 
personal safety against easualities, and therefore come 
more directly within the objects of these Letters, than 
my giving you general instructions as to the Field 

rts, and which you may obtain readily 
from numerous and very able works. Of those that 
have come under my immediate scrutiny, (and many 
perhaps equally good may have escaped my observa- 
tion) | reeommer the following to your particular at- 
tention : 

Danier’s Rona Srorrs. 

Tue Srontaman’s Canine. 

Twornmity's Snootinc Directory 
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admiring sportsman; and above all to a talkative one, 
or to one who keeps bawling out—Seho! Sancho! 
hold up! take heed ! "ware fence! &c., and not unfre- 


iently proclaimed in rapid snecession, not only to as- 
tonish you, 
some Chaunter has not ; 


cur upon him. 


almed a pertectly worthless 
Be assured that such a tyro in sport- 


ing matters is himself astonished at his newly acquir- 
ed sporting erudition; and that the first pheasant's rise, 
or even a covey's, will produce in him such astonish- 


ment and flutter, as to put all that he has been told 
out of his head; whereupon, and in all probability 
shutting his eyes, he will pull right and lett, without 
perplexing himself still more with considerations as to 
whereto his pellets will be projected 

When you have become acquainted with the pro- 
per time at which any of these or similar words ought 
to admonish a dog, (and then even as sparingly as pos- 
sible, and in an under tone) you will easily discover, 
that these parrot-rivalling bawlers are as ignorant of 
what they would have or say, as the noisy bird, 
whose sole aim, like theirs, is to attract notice; eare- 
fully give them your own, in order that you may be 
as sure as particular in avoiding them, not only on 
grounds of their spoiling sport, but because all sorts 
of dangers may be said to move in their train; such 


Overloading their guns, by not properly cutting off 
the stream flowing from the stock of powder in the 
flask; for cutters may be held too long, or they stick 
sometimes;—or b 

Loading the same barrel twice, although easily pre- 
vented, by placing the ramrod in the still loaded bar- 
rel, whilst measuring off, or introducing a charge into 
the fired one;—or b 

The load of a charge having moved forward, and 
which is occasioned very frequently by the, although 
common yet very injudicious mode of carrying guns 
muzzle downwards, whilst allowing it to rest on the 
forepart of the arms, the butt-end being confined by 
its upper part;—or by . 

Omitting to press the charge of a loaded barrel down 
with the ramrod after reloading a discharged barrel ; 
for the unfired charge in the next is always moved a 
little by the firing of a twin barrel; wherefore, if any 
one barrel is fired three or four times before the other 





Maven’s Sportsman's Directory. 

Barris Fie.p Srorts. 

Coronet. Hawxer’s Instructions to Youne 
Sportsmen. 

Jounson'’s Suoorer’s Companion. 

The two last are the most modern, but the whole 
are excellent, and of first rate merit. 

Deeply impressed with the risks you may be ex- 
posed to by very powerful temptation, I really cannot 
refrain from renewing my caution as to your deferring 
an indulgence in field sports to the time of your hav- 
ing made a greater, and to yourself truly important, 
progress in your studies; for, knowing the extraordina- 
ry fascination of these pursuits, I fear that, once 
tasted, you will find a great difficulty in refraining 
from repetitions, and which, unless curtailed, may 
ruin your prospects in life. To prevent this, I inireat 
your learning to make the following a scale by which 
these, and indeed all your pleasures, should be regu- 
lated, and most scrupulously too! 

Before you determine upon indulging your inclination 
in any manner, ever to probe, by the most serious 
consideration, and under the guidance of impartial- 
ity, conscience, and truth, the consequences likely to 
result from such an indulgence ! 

Never to adopt, inany way, and therefore much less 
asa pleasureable gratification, any pursuit what- 
ever, that may cause injurious consequences, either 
to yourself or to others! 

If you abide by the result 





of these scrutinies con- 
y. r pl instead of being alloyed 

by the misgivings of your mind, will acquire a zest 
that alone is worth the adoption of such a line of 
conduet; but even then, this zest, more or less, may 
be emb d by your suffering on account 
of the danger to which, during the sports of the field, 
the carelessness of others may expose you, I recom- 
mend your being particular in observing, with a very 
scrutinizing eye, the appearance, dress, and sports 
man-like carriage and conduct of all your brother 
sportsmen; in order to avoid being near to those who 
do not pass such an inspection satisfactorily; for exam- 
ple, those who dress in the extreme of fashion, and 
who seem afraid of furze, and still more of a few 
brambles, briars, &c. These you may safely set down 
as young hands, and as very inexperienced ones ; for, 
Ithough I nd to you and some at- 
tention to fashion, still you will find that the true 
sportsman is less careful of his clothes, and of himself 
indeed, thas of his gun and shooting tackle. All these 
when “spick span new,” as some would say, with a 
highly polished gun stock, the shooting dress, with all 
its shopboard bloom, scorning to show a faded part or 











is discharged, (and which, although practised by many 
| to use a favorite barrel in preference, in reality is a 
very bad way, on many grounds,) the danger of burst- 
ing the barrel is increased, unless the unfired charge 
is pressed down after every discharge of the adjoining 
| one;—or by 

| Filling the muzzle of guns, through awkwardnesa, 
| either in getting up banks or otherwise, with clay, 
| gravel, or mould, or, during the winter sports, with 
|snow. More barrels are burst by this negligence, 
than by any of the unsportsman-like acts above men- 
| tioned, generally without a discovery of the real cause 
}and which in fairness ought to exonerate the poor 
|gunmaker from blame; whereas, instead, all such 
forced mishaps are sure to be fixed upon him, and 
| without stint of blame, nay even of injurious resent- 
ment. 

Attend carefully to these faults in others; not only 
will it avert danger from you, such as you might 
| otherwise be exposed to from others, but it will also 
teach you to avoid falling into errors yourself, which 
more or less would endanger them, and yourself 
also. 

In loading, lean the muzzle of your gun from you, 
that is forward, yet with a slight inclination to your 
right, with the butt placed close to your left foot; for 
j that position will save your head, should your 

gun go off, owing to your having come down to the 
loading position with the lock of the still loaded bar- 





} 
| 
| 


| 


fur that is intended, but his dog also, if 


Loaded guns also, when placed in carriages of any 
kind, always should have the priming removed, alike 
from a flint or a cap gun, thereupon to let the cocks 
down, unless the locks have bolts; and then you ought 
to be quite sure not only that your locks are, but also 
that they remain bolted, for friction of some kind may 
withdraw the bolt. 

Having pointed out to your notice that the charge 
of lead, when it has moved forward, is not to be allow- 
ed to remain so, as it will leave a vacant space behind 
or in between, the charge, it will be hardly necessary 
to tell you that, in loading, you oughtto be sure that 
your charge is rammed or pressed home, for you may 
be led to believe that your wadding will not go lower. 
when, so far trom being down, it only sticks because 
the gun is foul; with new beginners it isa very desi- 
rable practice, to ascertain it either by placing the 
fingers soas to measure that part of the ramrod which 
still projects out of the barrel when the charge is home 


since it will always apprise them of their having pro- 
perly loaded, provided their charges are the same, and 
they use pastboard or felt wadding; since paper used 
as such, or tow, cannot be introduced with certainty 
as to quantity; both the latter waddings, and tow espe- 
cially, are liable not only to set fire to ricks, and to- 
wards which you may have occasion to directa shot 
nay, I have even seen dry stubble set into a blaze 
by burning tow,) but charges may, and they frequently 
do, leave particles of ignited tow in the barrel, espe- 
cially if foul, or rather, after having wiped out with 
tow; wherefore particular care is necessary in loading 





for the second shot, after having so wiped out, or after 
you have fired your first shot out of a clean gun even, 
since in each case a little tow may have been left in 
the breech, although eleaned by a careful gamekeeper 
or armourer, and which may remain in an ignited 
state ftom the blaze of the first shot, thereupon to 
cause a combustion in the barrel on your introducing 
a fresh charge, and which, at the very least, may burn 
your hand, and as likely may blow up the whole con- 
tents of your powder flask, unless you use one of the 
safety flasks. 

But bear in mind that, when I recommend your 
ramming your charge home, I mean the lead only; for 
the powder part of your charge, so far from being 
pressed close, much less rammed, should have the 
wadding pushed down upon it as lightly as possible, 
since a speedy and perfect combustion of the powder 
not only is very important, but mainly depends upon 
this precaution; because, by not fitting the angles of 
the grains closely into each other; and stil! less bruis- 
ing the powder, these angles, in their interstices, re- 
tain sume, although trivial, pertion of air, and which, 
with its oxygen, is essential, nay necessary, to the en- 
tire and speedy combustion of the whole charge; thus, 
by a preportionately increased expansion, not only to 
propel the lead with more force, but also more rapidly, 
and therefore under less deviation from your aim. For 
similar reasons, larger grained powder shoots quicker 
and stronger .nan the very fine grained powder. 

You will be told by many that this is owing to the 
nitre in the powder having been less impaired by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere in the larger than in the 
smailer grained powder: there is something in that, I 
admit, but by far more depends upon the increased 
retention, and even introduction of air, and which lat- 
ter I will explain more fully, when [ shall describe the 
origin of those air-holes in barrels, which now are so 
universally used, and are called ventilators —To be 
continued. 








Extract from Tyrone Power's “Impressions of America.” 
A BLANK DAY, 


My worthy manager had often pressed me to accom- 
pany bim on one of our off-nights to Alexandria, which 
he assured me boasted a very pretty theatre, and a pop- 
ulation, if not generally theatrical, still capable of filling 
the bouse for two or three nights upon an extraordinary 
occasion. Such he was pleased to consider the present; 
and although I suggested the probability that most of the 
play-going Alexandrians had most likely, during the late 
very lovely nights, visited the Washington theatre, Nr. 
Jetierson argued, there ‘yet existed a sufficient body of 
the unsatisfied curious, to repay us for our short trip. A 
steamboat, he said, would take down him and his troop, 
bag aud baggage, in a couple of bours; and, as | was 
fond of riding, it was for me but a pleasant canter. 

As it wes.my intention to afew hours at this 
city, whose spires might be seen any fine day from 
Georgetown heights, and close to which lived a gentie- 
man whom I bh omised to visit, I decided with the 
manager upon making a trial of our popularity by con 
vening on a ce evening a public meeting of its in- 
habitants; our object beng similar to that of most con- 
venors of public meetings, viz: (o amuse the lieges and 
benefit ourselves. 

The town was advertised of our intended parpose, the 

















rel remaining at the full cock, and which, (unpard 
able as it is,) sometimes may happen even to experi- 
enced sportsmen, in their inexcusable flurry and ea- 
gerness to secure game marked down; 1 mean after 
they have fired one barrel only, although both locks 
were at full cock, as indeed they ought to be at the 
shoulder, wherefore | ought rather said, should you 
have neglected to half-cock the loaded half of your 
gun, an explosion from ramming down, or from a jerk, 
especially if your locks “ pull off fine,” will endanger 
your face and head. For the same reason you 
| should 
| Never puta cap on till your loading is finished, nor 
place your hand, much less arm or chin, as I have 
jseen foolish persons do, over the muzzle of your 
gun. 
| Never present a gun at any living object, unless 
you mean to killor wound it; even with an unloaded 
gun it is a reprehensible and very silly joke. I wish 
| much that there was a penalty for taking aim at any 
one, even with an unloaded gun, for it would lessen 
the numerous accidents which we see in the papers 
daily, because many arise out of a mistaken supposi- 
tion that guns are not loaded. 


wrinkle, as proofs of having seen some service ; ar Never help others, nor be helped by them yourself, 
sportsman with such a set out, is looked upon by real | over banks, ditches, &c., 1 mean by the holding out 
sportsmen much like an equestrian who shows off a | of a gun, numerous indeed are the instances in which 
bright new saddle and bridle, and whose uneasy seat | the loss of life can be traced to this practice, as also 
proclaims his novitiate. 

We must all be beginners, it is true; but still there; The leaning of guns against trees, or incautiously 
is no offence in your avoiding them ; as, also, those | laying them down whilst eating. In such situations 
who, having drank toomuch the previous night, may | remove the caps always from the nipples, and let the 
not see sufficiently clear in the morning to reconcile | cocks down upon the latter,as the only way to be 
your placing yourself too freely within the range of | safe. I knew an instance where a very careful sports- 
their guns; their hands may shake, at any rate; with | man, sitting on a low bank eating, with his double be- 
me it hasalways been a rule to keep rather behind, | tween his legs for safety, had one barrel fired close to 
and that on the right side, than any where before, or his head, and by his own setter, who, fawningly beg- 
close to, a nervous shooter; be this trepidation owing | ging for some food, had pawed at his master, thus to 
to illness, debility, or to the free sacrifice of Bac- | strike back one of the cocks, although only at half- 
ch cock. The precautions of letting the cocks down on 


us. 
The same mistrust belongs to the frivolous, or self-' stripped nipples alone can insure safety. 





night appointed, and all the usual blowing of uumpets 
duly done, when on the forenoon of a loveyy day, accom- 
panied by Captain R y of the navy, I traversed 
the interminable-looking bridge uniting the District of 
Columbia with Virginia, and entered the Old Domiiwn, 
as the natives love to distinguish their State. 

The road was excellent, bordered with (urf pearly the 
whole way, and commanding extensive and varied views 
of the Potomac, together with Georgetown and the 
Capitol. 1 often halted and turned my horse’s bead to 
look upon this picwure, for such it traly was. Nothing, 
in fact, can be more panoramic than the aspect of these 
cities, |ying in one of the best defined and most beauti- 
ful of natural amphitheatres, and flanked by the grandest 
of rivers. At the distance of five or six miles all the 
meanness of the city are lost sight of, and the extreme 
ends, so widely apart, and so worthily bounded, by the 
Capitol on the porth and the President’s mansion, with 
the surrounding offices belonging to the state department 
on the south, combined with the dock-yard anda few 
other large public buildings in the middle distance, give 
to the metropolis of America an aspect n> way ubwortby 
of its bigh destiny. 

Arrived at Shooter’s Hill, the seat of Mr. D———y, 
we were encountered with a welcome ch istic of 











or even to make a slight yet visible mark on the rod, 


“ And won't arrive in time, __ Se Hadn’t you 
better post the business sine die 

“ Ges antting else left for it, 1 fear,” said Mr. J., 
taking a careful survey of the weil lighted solitary salle, 
adding, “We must d a 

“ That ceremony will be quite superfluous,” observed 
I, ‘‘unless as far as we ourselves are concerned, and our 
sable friends here.” 

I bad observed that the two or three litile knots occu- 
pying the intervals of the side scenes were evidently in- 
terested observers of our debate, and grieved and disnp 
pointed by the result. I sbculd have liked to have put 
them all into the frowt, and then have acted to them, 
could one have insured their not being intruded on by 
any stray white map. As it was, Mr. Jefferson begged 
me to consider myself at perfect liberty. 

* IV's provoking, too,” added my good hum red man- 
ager, who was quite a philosopher in his vocation, ** for 
it’s a pretty theatre, isn’tit ?” 

* It is a very pretty theatre.” responded I. And so it 
was, excecdiogly so. It bad been built when the place 
flourished, and the community was prosperous and could 
afford to be merry. Now, trade having decayed, and 
money ceased to circulate, the blood has also grown 
stagoant among this once gay people, the fire is out, and 
the drama’s spirit fled. 

Mr. Jefferson, however, had a much more summary 
mode for accounting for our desolate state; for, on my 
suggesting that his bills might bave been ill distributed 
or his notice insufficient—being rather desirous thus to 
find a loophole for my vani:y to creep out of—he con- 
vinced me that a!! points of vantage had been most pro- 
vokingly we!l cared for. 

** What the plague can be the reason they won’t come 
for once, at least, Mr. J? One would be less surprised 
at their nct answering to a second summons.” 

Jefferson shook his head, ina fashion that expressed 
more than even Puff designed Lord Barleigh’s shake to 
convey ; adding by way of commentary, “The Bank 
question sir, all the Bank question !”” 
al waited for no more, feeling that it was, indeed, an 
explanation sufficiently satisfactory, since, for some time 
it served to aecaunt fully for every possible event, moral 
and physical—the depression of the mark ets, the failure 
of the fruit crop, the non-arrival of the packets, the sink- 
ing of stock, and the fl,oding of the Ohio. 

Joining my friends at the hotel—an exceedingly goed 
one, by the way—we were ‘soon once more ip saddle ; 
and, lighted by as beautiful a moon as ever silvered the 
smooth surface of the Potomac, off I dashed with them, 
for Washington, at a slapping pace, in no way regretting 
my having visited Alegandria or my premature return, 
since my day had been most delightfully passed, and my 
not having a soiree of my own, enabled me to assist at 
one given by a very charming and intelligent person, to 
which I was bidden, but in consequence of my engage- 
ment to Mr, Jefferson, had no hopes of altending. 








THE FANCY BALL. 


This species of entertainment, so common in Europe, 
is in a great measure a novelty in the States; for al- 
though in New York and Philade!phia material may be 
procured in abundapce,—and there is no lack of either 
wealth or spirit to put it in requisition,—yet the society 
1s to0 much divided to admit of numbers, and variety, 
sufficient to relieve the groups from sameness and con- 
sequent insipidity. At Washington, | believe, there had 
never been more than two or three attempts made; when 
therefore, Senator W——e, of Florida, issued cards for 
a “ Fancy Ball,’’ with little more than a week’s notice, 
the whole of the visiting community was thrown into 
eonfusiop, and indeed, despair, A rush was at once 
made upon the material; the caudidates were many, the 
supplies few; and all were eager to monopolize as far as 
was possibie. 

In twenty-four bours after the summons had gone 
forth, not a plame of feathers, a wreath of flowers, or a 
scarf of riband couleur de rose or flamme d'enfer, eould 
bave been purchased in the city ot Washington. 

It was most amusing to assist at the consultations of 
the ladies; not a portfolio but what was rammaged; not 
@ pencil but what was in requisi/ion copying or invent- 
ss for all sorts of real and imaginary costume. 

very man who either J, or wa 
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possessed of, an iota of taste, suddenly found himself 
greatly increased in importance. The position of these 
Virtuosi became enviable in the extreme: they ran or 
walked about the streets with an air of well-pleased 
mystery, their hands filled with delicate-looking trian- 
gular billets; they entered the residences of the most 
admired belles without knocking; they were consulted, 
caressed, listened (0 anxiously, smiled upon gratefully: 
in short, for three or four days, their influence seemed 
only limited by their diseretion; they moved, ** air-borne, 
exal'ed above vulgar men.” 

Bat all haman happiness is transient at best, and even 
the sovereignty of taste could not endure for ever. As 
the costume became settled, the fair clients fell off; the 
portfolios were returned with “thaoks;” the drawings, 
so lately propounced * perfect loves,” and gazed upen 
as (hough worthy the creation of a Rubens, were now to 
be found doubled up in the card-rack, or transfixed by 
two or three pins on the cushion of a work table; the 
three cornered missives lated ip other ch Is; and 
the man of taste found ample leisure once more to speak 
to a friend in the avenue, or fall quietly into the ranks at 
a dinner — 

Nevertheless, up to the last hour, the ladies continued, 
if words might have been trusted, in absolute despair; 
and in truth, when one ined into the ses at 
, the case seemed desperate enough. To 
more was bear, and was seon wader con- 
tribution; even Philadelphia and New York were light- 
ly visvted, more than one belie having sent thus far for a 
dress. Some of these, by the way, were like the Cheva- 
her de Grammont’s, swamped on the road, to the morti- 
fication of the fair expectants. 

Three or four gentiemen joined company in getting 
op a diplomatic group, which my friend Kenny’s little 
comedy of ‘* The Irish Ambassador” had here made 

















very popular. Of this group I formed a part; and being 
h d by the pany of an embassy from a new 
quarter, in the portly person of “ His Excellency minis 
ter di i 


y, and Pleniy ry, from the Dry 
Tortugas,” together with bis Secretary of legation and 
suite, our equipages, as we left Fuller’s made rather a 
formidable show. 

Many other well-dressed groups ef men were known 
to us as being prepared, and it was fer the ladies only I 
felt any fear of a lame conclusion.—But what will not 
the ingenuity of woman effect when inclination prompts 
and pleasure leads the way? 

I entered the pt , quite ig for one 
or two of my personal friends, whose regret at being 
pod bi ided 








a Virginian bya on his own soil, and worthy the 
an Irish 





Here then we dined, took our tisan de champagne 
glacee upon the well shaded gallery fronting the river, 
and in due time I mounted, and rode down to the city 
to make my toilet and receive the Alexandrians. The 
first | soon effected, and the last | should have rejoiced 
to have also done; but they would not be recei the 
more we waited the more they would not come. 

I took possession of the stage, the only portion of the 
house occupied, where, eyed by balf a dozen curious 
negroes, who were evidently amateurs, and by their good 
humored air ready to become admirers, | awaited the sp- 
pearance ofthe andience. In lieu of these, some hal! 
bour after the time of beginning, Mr. Jefferson made his 
— solus, with an expression balf comic, hall 
vexed. 

“ Iv’s no go, my friend,” said I. 

* They're not come yet,” said Mr. J. 

“ Nor are they on the road, Mr. Jefferson.” 

“ They're a long way off, I guess, if they are,” said 





ly woy up to the last bour had met 
sympathy from my credulous simplicity, when, lo! here 
I found these fair sly things set forth io character, all 
plamed “ like ostriches,” 

We made our bows to the lady patroness, a very 
charming person, habited as Isabel de Croye, and at- 
tended by a suite of well-chosen characters, very taste- 
fully gotten up. Here were girls #6 unquestionably 
Greek, that any good Christian would wiltingly have 
ransomed them withont suspicion of their country or 
quality; together with Turkish maidens, whose appear. 
ance would have dazzled and deceived even the argus- 
eyed guardians of the Imperial serai. 

1 was struck with the great variety of A 
tome present, of the richest and most perfect kind, both 
male and female: acouple cf women, with fine black 
eyes and features of remarkable classic beauty, wore the 
costume of Tripolitan ladies of the highest rank, and it 
wou'd be difficult to conceive any thing richer or more 

kingly pi qa Medi is the fa- 
vourite cruizing ground of the American navy; and from 




















this abundant wardrobe, of the most becoming costumes, 
every ship imports specimens for their {friends at home, 


On this oecesion these had been laid under requisition to” 
excellent purpose. 

There were two attempts only, as far as I can re- 
member, to imbody character, as is more usual in mas- 
querade; but these were both remarkable for their excel~ 
lence. Tho most striking in appearance was a young 
officer of the United States army, habited as an Osage 
warrior, painted and plumed with startling truth, Sur- 
rounded by all that was presumed to be strange and be- 
wildering, never for a moment did the well-trained youn, 
warrior forget what was due to himself or bis tribe: he 
looked on with the most imperturbable sang-froid, moved 
about with the ease and self possession of one to whom 
all he mingled with had been a matter of common usage; 
heard jests, questions, or explanations wiih the most un- 
moved gtavity, replying by an occasional “ Ou ou!” 
or a slow bend of his head: his patience was indeed 
worthy of the most tried of the race he represented, for 
for never did he lose it or forget himself for a moment, 

He was a very line young man. and the features of his 
face appeared to have been moulded to his present pur- 


se. 
Porbe other was a Yankee young man, as he described 
himself, ‘* just come away south, to see about;” and who, 
* noticin’ that all kinds o’ queer men was comin’ in here 
without payin’ nothin’, thought he'd jist step in tu, and 
make one among the lot.” 

And of a certainty be did make the queerest specimen 
I ever met in this or any other lot. The supporter of this 
character was yourg Mr. W——r. The (otal change 
in his appearance was effected by a set of the hat and a 
mode of placing it on the bead, quite characteristic, to- 
gether with an odd bangirg on of the coat and vest, 
which gave them the look of baving belonged to some 
one else, and as likely to fit any one as the present wear- 
er 





I had seen the original of this pictare in the north. [ 
had also witnessed it admirably represented by Messrs, 
Hil) and Hackett, the rival Yackees of the American 
Stage ; but neither of them, I think, were so minutely 
perfect or so whimsics| as this new actor, The abstrac- 
tion was complete ; and the odd questions, guesses, com- 
plicated relations, full of drollery and wholly applicable 
to the present scene and the actors engaged in it, replete 
with humour, exbibiting a compound of vulgar assurance, 
simplicity, and native shrewdness, not surpassed by any 
assumption I have ever witnessed. 








WIT AND HUMOUR, 


Richard Wheeler, the head game keeper of a gen- 
tlemen residing near Farrington. England, has a board 
placed at the entrance of one of his master’s game 
preserves, on which is painted, in legible characters, 
the following poetical effusion 


«The game on this estate's preserved, 
Take notice all encroachers ; 
And be it also well observed 

Death's poaching here for poachers.” 


neieaialllineteianio 

Aw Actor iN Distress, AND A Prom Pouz- 
zLep—In Dibdin’s Reminiscences thes/is an amu- 
sing anecdote of Mrs. Baker, the manageress of sun- 
dry provincial theatres in England. She used to act 
the part of prompiter to her players, and not being very 
learned. she was sometimes puzzled to make out @ 
worl. One evening, having to prompt Gardner, she 
hesitated for some time, until he, rather angrily, in 
loud whisper exclaimed 

Give me the word, madam.” 

The lady replied, “It's a hard word, Jem.” 

* Then give me the next.” 

“ That's harder.” 

“The next.” 

“ Harder still.” 

Gardner became furious; and the manageress, no 
less so, threw the book on the stage, and left it, saying, 
“There, now, you have them all, you may take your 
choice.” 

—— 

It is said, we do not know how truly, that Lord 
Brougham in a playful mood, the other evening, 
wrote the follow ing epitaph on himselfi— 


“Here reader, turn your weeping eyes— 
My fate a useful moral teaches ; 

The hole in which my body hes, 
Could not contain one half my speeches.” 


mvemetiome 
“Why, Tom,” said a master, to a lazy apprentice, 

“ what kept you in bed so late this morning?” “ 

cause the atmosphere was so heavy I couldn't rise.” 


— ——— 

A Generous Man.—An honest lad found a pocket- 
book in the street, in Bangor, the other day, and after 
much exertion ascertained its owner, and restored it to 
him ; the magnanimous man (!) deliberately, and appa- 
rently with reluctance, drew from his pocket an old 
worn-out piece of money, saying, “ Here, boy, I took 
this for ninepence, | guess ‘twill go for that.” 

— jf 


Tue Very Last.—* Grandmam,” said an urchin to 
his father’s mother, the other day, living somewhere 
in Worcester county, Mass., “ Grandmam, the Rail-road 
is coming through our town.” “ Is it, ‘Siah,” said the 
venerable dame. “ Well, I hope it will come through 
by daylight, for I long to see one terribly.” 


——< 

Seine ror Casu.—* Hallo, George!" bawled an 
awkward, rum-sucking six-footer the other day, to a 
boon companion. “ I've sold Bui.” “The deuce you 
have!” replied George. “ Yes, I sold him for $60.” 
“ Whew ! s’pose you'll be able to treat on the head of 
int” “No, I didn’t jist exactly sell for cash, but I got 
two other dogs in exchange, which is the same thing 
as cash, you know.” 


——— 

It is told of a certain worthy and wealthy citizen, 
who has acquired the reputation of being a considera- 
ble consumer of the good things of the table, and has 
been “ widened at the expense of the corporation,” 
that on coming out of a tavern, afler a turtle feast, a 
boy begged charity of him. “ For mercy’s sake sir, I 
am so very hungry!” ‘ Hungry! hungry !—hey !— 
what '—complain of being hungry? Why, I never 
heard the like! Complain of being hungry !—prodi- 
gious! Why, I'd give a guinea to be hungry! Why, 
a hungry man (with a good dinner before him) is the 
happiest fellow in the world! There, (giving the 
boy half-a-crown,) there, I don't want you to take my 
word for it: ran along, my fine fellow, and make the 
experiment yourself.” 


— a 

A Depvetion.—We find the following curious 
winding up of the fisherman's eulogy on the Earl's fa- 
mily in the Castle Spectre: “ Ah! they were an ex- 
cellent people—so pious, so charitable and so fond of 


fish! 


——=>_— 

On Tick—(To go on trust.\—The term is supposed 
to be a diminutive of ticket. Decker, in his “ Gull’s 
Horn Book,” speaking of the gallants who go by water 
to the playhouse, says—*“ No matter upon landing whe- 
ther you have money or no; you may swim in twenty 











of their boats over the river upon ticket.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 


7 





LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS.) 
The Cholera is sti!l raging in Italy. The Italians say 

their climate has changed, and become colder. 


Twelve British Admirals have died during the past | 
year. 


The young Queen of Portugal, it is said, has changed 
her mind. Instead of marrying the young Prince of 
Saxe Coburg, she is reported to have given her widow- | 
ed heart to Prince Louis Napoleon, son of Louis and } 


Hortense. Others say she is already married to a young | 
Cavalry Officer of the name of Canavarro. 


Miss Landon has published a Bijou Almanac for 
1836, containing 6 portraits, with poetical illustrations. 
The size of this wonderful affair is one inch by two- 
thirds of an inch ! 


An account is given in the late English papers of 
the death of a British soldier caused by flogging. The 


details are horrible. The philanthropists across the 
water have enough to do at home } 
ome | 
It is computed that there are in London 100,000 | 
confirmed dram drinkers, who consume of liquor an- 
nually an amount valued at £456,250, enough to feed, 
clothe, and shelter 20,000 families 
An Acep Bripr.—A woman recently died in Italy 
aged 142 years. She had had eight husbands, the last 
of whom survived her. The widower is in his 62d 
year. He married her when he was twenty, and the 
bloomtng bride had just completed her century. It is 
said that he looked more to her fortune, and to the pro- 
bability of her decease, than to her personal charms. 


She punished his mercenary spirit by living for forty 
years aflerwards. 


The population of Austria, divided into religious 


sects, is as follows :-—500 Mahomedans, 13,000 Armi- 
nians, 50,000 Unitarians, 480,000 Jews, 1,190,000 
Lutherans, 1,680,000 members of other reformed 


Churches, 3,040,000 members of the Greek Church, 
and 26,990,000 Catholics. 


The population of St. Petersburg is divided into the 
following classes, 42,748 nobles, 40,768 citizens, 
55,207 military, 11,770 ecclesiastics, 11,440 merchants 
and traders, 11,094 artisans, 57,691 persons engaged 
14665 strangers, 102,937 


in different professions, 


laborers and domestic servants, and 141,726 peasants, | _ 


making altogether 490,046, of which number only 
140,747 are females. | 


A Scot's Turiet.—lIn one of the Dissenting meet- 


ing-houses in Greenock, Scotland, a parsimonious wight 
unwittingly put a half-crown in the plate as he passed. 
After being in his seat about 10 minutes, he discover- 
ed his mistake, and in a characteristic sprit went down 
stairs with all haste, and tothe horror of the worthy 
elder, dived his unhallowed hand into the plate, tossed 
over a mountain of copper, and on discovering his be- 
loved half-crown, he seized it with a convulsive grasp, 


and replacing it with a bawbee, walked up stairs again 
to his seat with great joy and consolation. 


A fellow named Henry Michael was brought up to 
Bow street and fined twenty shillings for inhumanly 
seizing a cat in the street and dashing its brains out 
against the shutter of a house. 





Too CAREFUL BY HALF.—A jobbing tailor named 
Nieldson, of well known eccentric and parsimonious 
habits, had been in the habit of carrying his money 
constantly sewed in between the lining and back of 
his coat. It amounted to a hundred pounds in gold. 
One day imagining some difference in the weight, he 
examined it, and found it converted into lead; but 
how, remains a mystery. 





The celebrated avrora borealis was followed, the 
same day, on the northern coast of Scotland, by a tre- 
mendous hurricane of unprecedented violence, un- 
roofing houses and upsetting fishing boats, by which 
last accidents 48 persons were drowned. 

A most extraordinary suicide recently occurred in 
London—that of John M’Kerrill, Esq., a man enjoy- 
ing an income of forty thousand pounds per annum! 
of most exemplary habits, but subject every other day 
to depressing hallucinations of mind, the cause of 
which he would not explain. He deliberately pur- 
chased Prussic acid, wrote a polite note to the lady of 
the house, intimating his purpose, and was soon a 

The case was pronounced lunacy by the in- 
quest. If it had been felo de se, the entire property 
would have gone to the crown. 


An Air Viottn.—M. Isuard has recently presented 
to the Academie des Sciences of Paris, a newly in- 
vented and ingeniously constructed musical instrument. 
It is somewhat like the common violin, with the strings 
extended between two wooden or metal blades. These 
strings are vibrated by a current of air, directed upon 
one end, while at the other the player maker the notes 
by pressure with his fingers. The novelty consists in 
making use of ** ~ current of air instead of the common 
bow. The tone is said to be very fine, and producing 
sounds varying between the French horn and the bas- 
soon. 

A most extraordinary suicide recently occurred in 
London, that of John M'Kerrill, Esq.,a man enjoying 
an income of £40,000 per annum! of most exemplary 
habits, but subject every other day to depressing hal- 
lucinations of mind, the cause of which he would not 
explain. He deliberately purchased Prussic acid, 
wrote a polite note to the lady of the house, intimating 
his purpose, and was soon a corpse. The case was 
pronounced lunacy by the inquest. If it had been 
felo de see, the entire property would have gone to 
the crown. 

Puysicians in Spain.—In the present day the fee 
of a physician is two-pence from the tradesman, ten- 
pence from the man of fashion, and nothing from the 
poor. Some noble families agree with the physician 
by the year, paying him annually fourscore reals— 
that is 16s. for his atiendance on them and their 
families. 


A farmer in the Commune of Epense, near St. Mene 
hould, being left'a widower! with two sons and three 
daughters, of different ages, from 9 to 18 years, became 
80 depressed from losses and the burthen of his family 
that he contemplated suicide. On communicating these 
desperate thoughts to the sister of his deceased wi'e, 


| mental or bodily pain, 


| the Corporation at the birth of a son of the Chief Magis- 


who lived with him, be not only encouraged them bu’ 
declared her resolution ‘9 jom bim in the fatal act, and 
even induced him to conseut to involve all his children 
except the eldest girl, who was With another aunt, in 
one general destruc'ion —Te accomplish this horrible 
design, a quantity of 01am was procared and put into 
the soup for the family’s supper, which the aunt pre- 
pared with her own hands, and of which they all par- 
took. The two younger girls were soon taken ill, but 
the aunt, finding that the poison did not operate with 
sufficient promptitude, gave (hem some more afier they 
were in bed, and as they complained it was bitter, pre- 
sented them with some syrup, ‘The two sons retired to 
bed in an outer building, and as from their age and 
health their constitutions were stropger than the rest of 
the family, they experieaced no inconvenience from 
what they bad eaten. The eldest daughter came to the 
family dwelling the next morning, and, having made her 
way in by a back door, found the’ auot dead, her two 
sisters in the last agonies, and her father in a dying 
state, but not dead. Medica! assistance was called in. 
Nothing could be done for the females, and the father 
resisted every effort to administer antidotes to him, and 
died after struggling for 48 hours, The sons stated that 
they had observed their father several times during the 
night walking about hisroom and up and down stairs, 
and even go out as far as the door of an apothecary near 
at hand, but return again, evidently suffering from either 





Tae Sitven Cravie Commirree.—The Commit- 
tee appointed to inquire into the most appropriate and 
complimentary mode of expressing the gratification felt by 


trate daring the Mayoralty, met on Saturday, at Gu.ld- 
hall, D. Wire, Esq, in the chair. Deputy Weston 
moved a recommendation, that the Aldermen should, in 
their scarlet robes, and the Common Council, in their 
violet gowns, present aw address to the Lord Mayor, 
congratulating his Lordship on the happy event, and 
also present a piece of plate of considerable value to his 
Lordship, as a further testimony of their gratification. 
Alderman Thomas Wood said, that he had pot the 
slightest objection to go the whole length of the vote of 
congratulation, and to present that vote in his Alder. 
manic robes; but he really could not see why an occur- 
rence which would in the case of almost any other indi- 
vidual than a Lord Mayor, be looked upon as not at all 
extraordinary, should be marked by an extensive. testi- 
monial. He was sure that a greater regard would be 
paid to the feelings of the Lord Maycr, than to impose 
upon him the necessity of rejecting part of a Corpora- 
tion compliment, by offering him a piece of plate in com- 
memoration of the birth of a sixth or seventh child, par- 
ticularly as he was likely to have a family of considera. 
bly greater extent (a laugh.) Some discussion ensued, 
afier which it was agreed that the congratulation should 
not include the piece of plate or silver cradle, but should 
be — a verbal compliment, drawn up in the most 
select and appropriate language. 


SOMETHING LIKE NEWS. 


Forty packages, containing three Egyptian Mum- 
mies, a stuffed crocodile, and other Qrien‘al delicacies, 
have recently been imported into Boston from Smyrna. 





One Hunt, a young lawyer, of Crawford county, 
Georgia, lately stabbed his father-in-law, in a personal 
rencontre, which caused his death. 


On Saturday last, while the labourers were employ- 

ed in excavating the tunnel of the Harrisburg and 

; Lancaster Rail Road, at Elizabethtown, a quantity of 

| earth fell in and killed three men, and broke the leg 
of a fourth. 


annually—which, if in one continuous éheet, would reach 
four times from pole to pole—and ifembodied in a bdok 
form, would be equal to issuing siz volumes as large as 
the Bible every minute im the yeat! 





CreapP Cooxery.—I know two talented young men, 
now rising into merited estimation at Manch 

while seeking insight into their business in a great es- 
tablishment in London, practised the said system of diet 
for several years, by which smal! pieces of animal food 
are made to impart a relish to a large quantity of escu- 
lent and farinaceous vegetables of various kinds. An 
oil lamp, with a feeble fame, supplied them with heat 
enough to stew the mingled materials ina tin saucepan 
during the interval between the breakfast aud the dinner 
hour, and to keep it hot for their table. On this plan 
they ascertained that they could board themselves com- 
fortably for 2s. 64. each per week. ‘Ihe most savoury 
and salubrious cookery requires the slowest fire. A 
sumptuous French dinner could be dr with one- 
tenth of the fuel consamed by an English cook in broil- 
ing a few beef steaks or mutten chops,—Dr, Ure’s Phi- 
losophy of Manufactures. 





Perhaps the most affecting love-story on record, is 
that of the Lady Constance , the victim of the 
celebrated rove Sir Albert M After having won 
her affections, he basely betrayed, and then deserted 
her. In a few months after she died, and on her death- 
bed, wrote him a letter sufficient to have melted a 
heart of stone. It had no effect upon him, however, 
and he is still pursuing his vicious courses. Shame! 
shame! to the society of England, when they permit 
a wretch like him to be one of its ruling stars. —Let- 
ters from England. 








Yes! I did love thee! Thou didst know 
That all the world beside, 
To me was nothing :—be it so! 
Oh God ! would I had died 
Ere I had proved how false thy heart,— 
That thou couldst act so base a part! 


When, by the world despised, cast off, 

I closely clung to thee,— 
I heeded not reproaches, scorn, 

For they were borne for thee ; 
Disgrace and shame I freely braved — 
Thy love, alone, was all I craved! 


Oh, yes! I yielded all for thee,— 
My home, my fame, my God !— 
For thee forsook the quiet path 
My steps before had trod, 
And deemed thy love was cheaply bought,— 
*T was all I wished for—all I sought! 


And thou hast left me! God, alone, 
May judge of what I feel !— 

Oh! if thy breast be human still— 
Thy heart be not of steel, 

Remembrance of my wrongs must be 

An endless source of agony! 


I will not pray that Heaven may shower 
Its direst curses on thy head,— 

I will not pray one wretched hour 
May torture thee when I am dead;— 

No! gladly will I welcome death, 

And bless thee with my dying breath! 





| Signor Blitz, the conjuror, is playing the devil among 
the manufacturers of Lowell, Mass. They understand 
| cotton jennies, but they cannot unravel the hocus po- 
| cus of the Signor’s machinery. The Lowell Courier 
| compares him to Esper George in Vivian Grey. 
| The Mackerel Fishery, which is carried on by Mas- 
sachusetis, from the ports of Boston, Newburyport, 
Gloucester, and Hingham, amounts this year to 190,- 
barrels, 62,000 less than last year—less than any 
| year since 1827. 


A gentleman in the cireus at Natchez, Tenn. was 
| lately robbed of $1700. Pickpockets seem to have 
| increased in greater force, since the expulsion of gam- 

blers. 


| There is a piece of land mentioned in the St. Louis 

Republican, which was purchased by a gentleman now 
| living for two barrels of whiskey, which is now worth 
| half a million of dollars. 


There is a family in Montreal, the father of which 

is a Frenchman, the mother a Russian, the eldest child 

| a Maltese, the second a Sicilian, the third a Spaniard, 
and the fourth a Canadian. 


Sickness at Fort Ginson, Miss.—Since 1824 to 
Dec. 8th, 1835, there have, according to the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, died at this post, 561 men and 9 offi- 
cers. In the last two years, 293 men and 6 officers. 


On the subject of “our interests in the Pacific,” the 
New Bedford Gazette remarks that there are at present 
not far from two hundred whale ships, the aggregate 
of whose cargoes is at least two hundred thousand bar- 
rels of sperm oil, worth nearly six millions of dollars, 
and laments that there should be no naval force to pro- 
tect this immense interest, in case of an actual rupture 
with a foreign power. 


The Lotteries in Maryland do not terminate until 
the present contracts cease, which will be for several 
years yet. 


The Journal of Commerce of Wednesday afternoon 
says :-—* The packet ship Poland, for Havre, has gone 
to sea this morning, having on board, among other 
passengers, M. Pageot, late French Charge d’ Affaires 
at Washington.” 

—_—_—--—— 

Extract of a Leiter from Paris:—‘‘There has lately 
been published the charts of our whole Sea Coast and 
especially accurate maps of the entrance of every har- 
bor on the Gulph of Mexico. The Chart of Pensacola 
gives the Chanuel, posiiion of the Forts, and Navy 
Yard, and is beautifully executed. In the event of a 
war between France and the United States, the station 
of the French fleet will be the West Indies, and their 
first attempt will be to take Pensacola, and command 
the ofthe M ppi 

Admiral Mackau anderstands the position of things in 
that quarter, and may look to this as the point of the 
greatest moment in annoying the commerce of sixty mil- 
lions, which passes through the Gulf of Florida.” 

—_———_— 

In 1775, there had been 78 different newspapers print- 
ed—39 of which had been discontinued previous to that 
time—so that at the commencement of the Revolation 
there were but 39 papers published in the United States 
—and of the number then printed but eight establish- 
ments are now in existence. In 1810 the whole number 
of newspapers was three buadred and filty. There are 
now about one thousand two hundred newspaper estab- 
lishments in the United States, from which are issued, 
at a moderate calculation, 100,000,000 printed sheets 











But if thou e’er shouldst pass the spot, 
Where peacefully my ashes sleep, 
Remember my unhappy lot,— 
And drop one tear—if thou canst weep,— 


THE SALMAGUNDI, 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 


A new periodical, of a novel character, bear 1g the above 
appellation, is THIS DAY, fur the first time, ‘seued. 
_ While this jéurnal furnishes its patrons w ith the lead- 
ing features of the News of the Day, its pri te pal object 
is to serve up a humorous compilation of the numer- 
ous lively and pungent sallies which are daily floating 
along the tide of Literature, and which, for thewant ofa 
proper channel for their preservation, are posi ively lost to 
the Reading world. Original wits and hum otis tof our 
time here have a medium devoted to the fa aful record 
of the sciatillations of their genius. It is not necessary to 
detail the many attractions which this journa sossesses, 
as the publisher will furnish a specimen aumber to 
every person who desires it—(those out of theeity will 
forward their orders, postage paid)—\r> and te pledges 
himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting to 
make each succeeding number superior in every respect to 
the preceding ones y 
Toe SALMAGUNDI, is printed on lar ¢ :imperial 
paper, equal in size and qnality to that which is u-ed 
by the largest and best journals of the day. Itis calcula- 
ted that Mone THAN 
FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
will be furnished in this Journal in one year—these, 
in addition to an extensive and choice selection of Satire, 
Criticism, Humour, and Wit,to be circulated through its 
columns, will form a Literary Banquet of a superior and 
attractive order; and the publisher relies with perfect con- 
fidence on the liberality of the American public, ond the 
spirit and tact with which this expensive undertaking will 
be prosecuted to bear him successiully and profitably along 
with it. 
The terms of Tae SALMAGUNDI are Two potiaRs 
per annum, payable invariably in advance. No paper will 
be furnished unless this stipulation is strictly adhered to 
i> Clubs of three, will be supplied with the paper for one 
year, by forwarding a five dollar note, postage paid.— 
UH The papers that are sent out of the city will be care- 
fully packed ia strong envelope:, to prevent their rubbing 
in the mail. - 
> Taz SALMAGUNDT will be published on alternate 
weeks—otherwise it would be impossible to procure the 
numerous Embellishments which each number will contain 
—and the general interest it will atlord must be enhanced 
by this arrangement. 
i> All orders must come postage paid. 
Address, CHARLES ALEXANDER. 
Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 





EAD QUARTERS, 

ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN * LACE, 
NEAR CHESNUT STREET. 

This large and comprehensive free-admission News Es- 
TABLISHMENT has been commenced under the most favora- 
ble auspices. The facilities of information from all parts 
of the Union, which it offers to the mercantile community 
anc the public at large, are numerous and invaluable—and 
it is to be reasonably expected that an enterprise wherein 
so much has been invested for the accommodation and gra- 
tification of our citizens, will meet with a commensurate 
degree of patronage. 
NEWSPAPERS AND LITERARY JOURNALS, 
From every section of the United States, are daily re- 
ceived at Heap Quarters, besides many European publi- 
cations. Interesting and important matters of intelligence 
are frequently forwarded to this establishment (in advance 
of the mails) from New York, Washington, and Harrisburg. 





Kr A LUNCH 
Isserved up every morning at half-past ten, and conti- 
nued throughout the day and evening. Adjoining the 
News Rooms, a spacious apartment has been erected for a 
Rerecrory, where the best Bay Oysters are furnished in 
various ways, to suit the wishes of the patrons of Head 
Quarters. 


A SPLENDID TRANSPARENCY 

Of the Burning of the Merchants’ Exchange at New York, 

during the recent awful fire in that city, fas been painted 
pressly for this blishmenut, by an artist of considera. 

ble reputation—and has been pronounced by those who 
i d flag a faithful representation of 

it. Gentlemen are invited to cr li and see it, free of charge. 


THE NUMEROUS PAINTINGS & ENGRAVINGS 
Which are arranged on the walls of the several rooms 
at Head Quarters, have been procured at an enormous ex- 











Then go—and let my memory seem 
As nothing save a troubled dream. 
ALBANO. 





POPULAR GAMES. 


CHESS. 


Select Games of Chess, by the First Players of the Day. 
NO. LVIL. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. K P two Same 
2. K B P two P takes P 
3. K Kt to B third K Kt P two 
4 K BtoB fourth K KtP on 
5. Castles P takes Kt 
6. Q takes P Q wK B third 
7. Q Kt P one (1) K B to Q third 
8. Q BP one Q BP one 
9. Q P two Q Kt P two 
10. K P one B takes P 
11. P takes B takes P 
12. Q B takes P Q to K B third 
13. R checks Kt covers 
14. Q to K Kt third P takes B 
15. B to Q sixth Q to K Kt third 
16. R takes Kt ch Kw@Q 


17. Q to K fifth (2) 

(1) To give up the Queen’s Rook in this manner 
makes a strong attack ; but it is better first to push K 
P one square. 

(2) White has a won game, threatening to mate two 
ways. This game was played by two young players, 
and we insert it rather out of our intense respect 
the Muzio Gambit, than for its merits on the score of 
solidity or deep calculation. We like to see fourth rates 
playing boldly; an attacking player is certain to im- 


DRAMATIC WORLD! 

No. 11 NORTH SIXTH STREET, Paivapecrnia; 
Anp No. 90 DIVISION STREET, New York. 
The subscribers respectfully infurm the ladies and gen- 

tlemen d with the histrioni fe that t 

have always on hand the largest assortment and best ~~ 

tions of PLAYS in the United States. Arrangements 
ave been made, both in thiseountry and in Europe, which 

will insure the variety, and maintain the stock already 

collected; to which i dditi are 1 
naking. 

ALL NEW PLAYS published in Engiand are regularly 
received by each packet, and no effort shall be wanting on 
the part of the subscribers to render the establishment 
“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF THE WORLD.” 

i : 













supply of New and Popular Pieces, by addressing a 
To Southern and Western Managers, the advant 
such as ‘tis hoped will meet with encouragement. 
Wholesale orders carefully and promptly atte: 
TURNER & FISH: 

Importers of all New 


ALBUMS. 

English and American Annuals, 
Names in Annuals, Presentation Titles to Albums, Mar- 
riage Certificates, Diplomas, Constitutions, &e. penned in 
a superior manner by RICHARD L. DICKSON, at his 
Writing Rooms, No. 178 North Third street. 

Those desirous of acquiring a rapid, permanent, and 
commen business style of writing, are respectfully invited 
to call. 

Mr. D_ will be pleased to give, at any time, to visiters, 
Practical Hlustrations of his system of writing, believing 
that a penman’s skill in executing what he fesses to 
teach, is the best guarantee he can give of rendering sa~ 
tisfactio 1 to bis employers . : 

N. B.- Hours of tuition, from 9 o'clock, A. M. until 12, 
at the C sesnut Street House, Sehuytkill; and from 1Lo’clock © 
P. M. ur til 9, at the Writing Rooms, Third Street. 


ree 

NEW PLAYS, FANCY STATIONERY, &c. 
For sa'» by C. NEAL, at the Cireulating Library and 
Dramatic Repository, No. 16 South Seventh street, the Un- 
finished Gentleman, The Dumb Belle, Golden Farmer, 
Chimne Piece, Dead Shot, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
by Adv: rtisement, and a variety of new pieces. Iso, a 
large » sortment of Pancy Stationery, Fancy Colored Let- 
ter ard Tissue Papers, Souvevir Note Paper of various co- 
lor: Bristol Boards, Drawing and Gold Papers, &c. Child- 
4's Books, Comicalities, Engravings, &c. 





NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
W. Marshall & Co. corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, 
have this day published ®mith’s Geography 

Geography on the productive system of Schools, Acade- 
mies; and Families, by Roswell C. Smith, author of Intel 
lectual and Practical Grammar, Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic, The Producti I etary Aith- 
metic, &e. 

This work, which has cost the author years of labour, is 
now completed, and has been p d F 
judges to be superior to any other Elementary Geographi- 
cal work extant. 

It is illustpated by 85 fine wood engravings, printed on 
fine paper, and bound in a neat manner. 

It is accompanied by an Atlas containing—1, A Mapof 
the World—2, a Map of North America—3, a Map of the 
United States—4, a Map of the Eastern States—5, a Ma) 
of the Middle States—6, a Mapof the Southern States—7, 
a Map of the Western States—#, a Map of South America 
—9, a Map of Europe—10,a Map of Asia—1)}, a Map of 
Africa—12, a Chart of the world. 

Friends of Ed i School Di and School 
Teachers, will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
nation. 














VISITING CARDS 
Engraved and Printed at J. EDG AR’S Music Store, Ches- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street, 


NOTICE. 

J. W. LEEDS having, on the Ist inst. taken JOHN 8. 
DUTTON into Co-partnership, the business will in futare 
be conducted under the firm of J. W. LEEDS & CO., atthe 
S. W. Corner of Third and Chesnat streets, where will be 
kept a full assortment of cloths, cassimeres, vestings, 

Also, as a sepnrate branch, every variety of Youth's and 
Children’s Clothing, ready made, which will be of 
at unusual low prices. 


LONDON FASHIONS. 
Cooper & Hanna, Tailors, No. 113 Chesnut street, have 
reecived their London Winter Fashions. Also, an invoice 





pense, and form a collection which will bear a comparison 
with those of any other public establishment in the coun- 
try. 


THE SALMAGUNDI, & NEWS OF THE DAY. 
In the last number of this amusing and popular journal 
are upwards of TWENTY ENGRAVINGS, illustrating 
some of the many humorous subjects which are contained 
init. Among them are— 
Drinking in the New Year. 
A Sporting Sketch. 
Suspension, or a Candidate 
for the Oaks. 
Lor! ma! how rude the wind 


No, massa, dis aint me. 
Aa Uuprofitable Specula- 
1, tion. both 

‘aking a Bribe on th 
The Barber. 
The Big ar of Erin. 
Three hundred years hence 
Fashionable Waltzing. 
‘The Magician. 
The Better Half—corned. 
Lights of the Age, 

&c. &e. 


ts! 
An Impertinent Question. 
Inquisitive Neighbours, 
Glorious Sport. 
Dropping in at Dinner Time. 
Intuitive Fancies. 
An Allegorical Illustration. 
Apparition of the Duchess of 





Mazarine. 
EDITORIAL GOSSIP AND HINTS—an article parti- 
cularly designed for the QUARTER SESSION LAW- 
Y 3 besides other matters of notoriety, &c. 

Single Copies may be = at Head Quarters, where sub- 


scriptions are also_receiv 





MATTHEW WALL, 
THE BLIND IRISH HARPER, 

Respectfully iuforms the ~~ in general, and hiscoun- 
trymen in particular, that he will commence, at the Star, 
in Harmony Court, on Monday evening, 25th instant, and 
continue weekly, as long as he shall be su: , a Musi- 
cal Olio of Irish and Scotch Airs, on the Harp, accompa- 
nied by one ot his countrymen, on the Clarionet. He hopes, 
but cannot promise, to be occasionally assisted by a talent. 
ed vocalist. His collection embraces nearly seventy of the 
most celebrated airs, of which he will perform such as bis 
patrons may c . Unless otherwise desired by the com- 
pany, the airs will be performed in their genuine purity, 
unencumbered by variations, which greatly impair the ge- 
nuine melody, and are calcula ed more to display the ta. 
lents of performers, than to gratify the ears of such audi- 
tors as have a relish for pure, unadulterated melody. 

Two favorite songs wili be sung by a Jar vocalist. 





prove, but the drone who aims only at defending 
position, and would rather suffer death than play any 
opening but the Giuoco Piano, will be a drone all his 
life, and never pass the great gulf of the Rook. 








PETER SIMPLE—PRICE 37 1-2 CENTS. 

No. lof the uniform edition of Marryatt’s works is : 
— price 37) cents, or $3 for his eight very poms 
works. 

Frank Mildmay, or the Naval Officer. 

Newton Foster, or the Merchant Service. 

King’s Own. 

Peter Simple, or the Adventures of a Midshipman. 

Jacob Faithful. 

Pacha of Many Tales. 

Japhet in Search of his Father. 

The Pirate and the Three Cutters, 

"The first and second wumbers are now ready for delivery, 
containing Peter Simple and Jacob Faithful, complete, and 
each with Title Page. 

Two numbers published in each month, and the whole to 
be completed by the last of April. 

Any person sending a five dollar note will be entitled to 
two copies. Single subscription 

The Lady's Book and Novels will be furnished for $5 
payable in advance, if addressed to the subscriber. 4 

Agents will account to the subscriber at $3 for each pub. 
lication —less the commission. 

LOUIS A. GODEY, 


ddress 
No 100 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
P The March number of the Lady's Book will contain a 
ull length portrait of Captain Marryatt, engraved on ¥ 
and a colored plate of Philadelphia Fashions. — 














Per to at So'clock. Tickets 25 cents 
—Children under ten years, half-price. 

saloon in which the performance will take place is 
large and commodious, and wholly unconnected with the 
bar of the tavern. The utmost propriety and decorum will 
be preserved. 

ickets for sale by Messrs. James Gowen, Joseph R. 
Chandler, Mathew Carey, Josepii M. Sanderson, Louis A. 
Godey, James O'Connor, Samuel Magrath, Jobn Meany, 
Wn. Dickson, John Carroll, John M’Guigan, James Fox, 
James M'Henry, Thomas L. M’Kenny, John Waters, John 
Maguire, John A. Keogh, Morton M' Michael, Bartholomew 
Graves, John Kelly, John C. Doyle, James Faye, F. R. Go- 
dey, and R. Penn Smith. jan B—H 


IRVING READING ROOMS, 

NO. 17] NORTH THIRD STREET, ABOVE VINE STREET, N. L. 
Where an extensive collection of News rs, Maga- 
zines, &c. may be found on file, from all parts ot the Union. 
Also, Foreign Journals regularly received. The Bar is at 
all times furnished with tke choicest Wines, Liquors, &c 
Patrons of this establish are respectfully informed 
that no exertions on the part of the subscriber will be 
spared to render his rooms worthy of the name they bear. 

WM. CUTHBERT. 
N. B.—The Gentleman's Vade Mecum, and the Salma- 
gundi, may be had by applying at the Bar—price 12j cents. 

nn 


BENJAMIN WEST'S GRAND PICTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Painted on 2000 feet of canvas, is now open at 
THE DIORAMA—SANSOM STREET 
Open from 10 until Dusk. Admittance 25 cents. 

dec 26—tf 








of Cl ths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which are equal to 

any thing of the kind imported this season. A call from 

their f\iends and patrons is respectfully solicited. 
——_—_—_—_——————_— 


BARRETT’S GYMNASIUM, 
8 


WALNUT STREET. 

The public are r tfully informed that several new and 
important additions have been made to the above establish- 
ment, making it the plete Gymnasium in the coun- 
try. Parents and guardians are respectfully solicited to call 
and view for themselves the perfect ree 
1 


lo Ls 
erected under Mr. Barrett's own supervision. 
Sparring lessons, by Mr. Barrett. 
P A Quoit Ground and Ball Aliey are attached to this estab- 
ishment. 
N.B. Sparring Gloves made to order. 


RAND'S WRITING ACADEMY, 





No, 106 South Ninth street, near ut. 
ic is ——— informed that a new course 
lessons will be com: on Monday, the 7th 


¥ to set 
merits of his system and method of , as he believes 
are sufficiently known and 3 =. 
— a , 


are at di hours the 
day and evening. and are calculated to yt 
hours of ladies and tlemen. as well as javenile 
The whole course of lessons may be taken in three weeks or 
in three months, at the option of the learner. 
Public attention is most respectfully invited to the numer- 


splendid imens exhibited at the 4 where 
any one od with the f fe | will be cheer- 
fully given. 


ee 
PERSIAN SCENT BAGS, 
For perfuming linens, laces, drawers, wardrobes, &¢. 
effectually preventing the ravages of the moth, and 
“Yielding not in seent 
To the rich orange, or the woodbine wild, 
That loves to hang on bough remote, 
Her wreaths of flowery perfume.”’ 





ver, , six 
for one dollar; for sale, wholesale or r by 
L. W. GLENN, 
No. 84 South Third street, opposite the Exchange 


—_—— 
REMARKS UPON SLAVERY, 

Oeccasioned by an attempt made to CIRCULATE IM- 
PROPER PUBLICATIONS in the Southern a 
Ontizea of G va. Price !2) cents. For sale at Jlezan- 
der's General Printing Office—Head Q Atheoian 
Buildings, Franklin Place—at M:Makin’s News Rooms, 213 
Third street, near Callowhit!—and of T. Desilver, Jr. 

& Co. Booksellers 247 Market street. 


———_ — 
A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 

Just published, A Generat History or QuapRuPEps, 
embellished with three hundred and forty-four 
chiefly copied from the original of T. Bewick, 
American artist. Also, an Addenda, with some 
mals not hitherto deseribed. Price $1.—To be had at No.3 
Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 


BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC MIXTURE 
Of the essential Oils of Cubebs and Copaivi, combined 

with the pound Syrup of P is a certain, 

and effectual succedaneum ‘for every other preparation 

the above medicines. Price §! ot bottle, . 

Soid at 103 Cherry street, New-York, and at the Drug Store 

362 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


——__—___. 
W. D. KING, 

Professor of Flocution, and Principal of an Institution for 
the Permanent Correction and Cure of Stammering or 
tering and elf othe: Impediments of Speech, has removed 
from Baltimore, and will open in Charleston, 8S. C. on the 
10:h of November, Persons at a distance will receive 
immediate answers to their communications. 


> All kinds of JOB and ORNAMENTAL PRINTING 
executed neatly and expeditiously, at the lowest at 
the General Printing Office, Athrnian Buildings, 

Place, Subscriptions received for the Vade Mecum.. 














THE GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM; OR, 


SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





A HUNTING SKETCH. 





Leading kis Horse Down Hill through fear of Breaking his Neck!—At kis Journey's end! 
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sailor, Sing the dangers 
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freshens set the braces, Now topsail 
g9; Laff, boys, luff, &. make wry faces, 














Up 


your topsails 


slow 
Now all you on down-beds sporting, 
Fondly lock'd in beauty’s arms, 
Fresh ts, wanton courting, 
Free from all bat love's alarms :-— 
us roars the tempest louder ; 
Think what fear our mind enthralls; 
Harder yet, it yet blows harder, 
Now again the boatswain calls 


‘The topsail-yards uae to the wind, boys ; 
See all clear to reef each course! 

Let the foresheets go; don’t mind, boys. 
Tho’ the weather should be worse. 

Fore and aft the sprit-sail-yard get ; 
Reef tbe mizen ; see all clear - 

Hand up! each preventer-brace sot ; 
Man the fore-yard, cheer, lads, cheer’ 


sLow. 
Now the dreadful thunder’s roaring! 
Peals on peals contending clash ! 
‘On our heads fierce rain falls pouring* 


All above us one black sky! 
Diff'rent deaths at onee surround us— 
Hark! what means that dreadful cry? 


“QUICK. 
The foremast’s gone, cries ev'ry tongue out, 


O’er the lee, twelve fees "bove deck : 


A leak beneath the chest-tree's sprang out, 


‘Call all hands to clear the wreck : 


clew. 


Quick, the lanyards cut to 
Come, my hearts, be stout and ‘bok ? 
Plamb the well—the leak increases— 
Four feet water's in the hold! 


nim - - - bly 


SLow. 
While o’er the ship wild waves are beating, 
We for wives or children mourn ; 
Alas! from henee there’s no retreating ; 
Alas! from hence there's no retum. 
Still the leak is gaining on us, 
Both chain pamps are choak’d below; 
Heav'n have mercy here upon us! 
Only that can save us now 


QUICK. 
O’er the lee-beam is the land, boys : 
Let the guns o'er board be thrown! 
To the pump come ev'ry hand, boys ; 
See, our mizen-mast is gone. 
The leak we've found, it cannot pour fast, 
We've lighten’d her a foot, or more ; 
Up, and rig a jury fore-mast— 
She rights, she rights, boys—wear off shore. 


LWELY. 
Now, once mere, on joys we're thinking, 
Since kind fortune spar'd our lives; 
Come, the can, boys, let’s be drinking 
To our sweethearts and our wives. 
Fill it up, about ship wheel it, 
To the lips a brimmer join ; 
Where's the tempest now? who feels it? 
None—our danger’s drown’d in wine! 








FSPORTING AFFAIRS. 


AUGUSTA (GEORGIA) 
THIRD Day. 

Purse $500, three mile heats. The number of fine 
horses entered was great, and the interest, therefore, 
much exeited. Among them are Col. Hampton's Or- 
mond, Mr. Rowe's Vertumnus, by Eclipse, Mr.-Harri- 
son’s Paul Clifford, Col. Crowell’s John Baseombe, 4 
years, by Bertrand, dam Pacolet, who won both heats 
handsomely, the Ist in 5m. 56s., 2d in Sm. 56s. 

FOURTH DAY. 

Purse $400, mile heats, best three in five—weather 
unfavorable—rain—but turf well attended ; all the 
cattle were “ crack nags”—each one had his favorite, 
the principal Of which were David Crockett and Bill 
Austin. At the poll of the dram, David Crockett took 
the inside track, Vertumnus 2d, Eliza Hieks 3d, Bill 
Austin 5th, Black Hawk 6th. .Black Hawk took the 
first two heats, but nevertheless had but few backers. 
Bill Austin now shot ahead, passed David Crockett, the 
foremost on the quarter stretch, and took that heat,and 
the 4th and Sth. 

The following is the orderin which the horses came 
im, in each heat— 





RACES. 








Bill Austin, ez 

Vertumau: 4422 
1 4 a. 
2 dr. 
$244 
6533 


Time—ist heat, tm. 52s-$2d, Im. 55s.; 3d, im. Sis ; 4th, 

ln. S6s.; Sib, lm. 56s. 
SaTURDAY—LAST DAY. 

The Turf on S day was, lering the weather, 
well attended. The track was very heavy, and it rain- 
ed during the greater part of the day, which prevent- 
ed many from attending. The following was the po- 
sition of the horses at the start—Sally Vandyke inside, 
Turnbull second, Cowper third, Zatilla Day fourth, 
Moscow fifth, Harrison’s Colt sixth, and Eliza Harris 
seventh All had a fair start, after several unsuccess- 
ful trialao—but it was soon evident that the contest 
would be between Cowper and Turnbull; Cowper 
took the first heat, closely followed by /Turnbull—Mos- 
cow and Eliza Harris distanced. The second heat was 
also contested by Cowper and Turnbull, and was won 
by the former. 

The following is the order in which the horses came 
in— 
Cowper,.. 
Turnbull,... 
Sally Vandyke, 
Harrison's Colt,. 














Zatilla Day, 5 dis 
Eliza Harrie,.......-.... - dis 
Moscow. occas Sececnce ce coesces dia 


Time, Tet heat, ‘im. 578; ‘2d, Im. 55s. 


Afler the first race there was another sweepstake 








run by Mr. Goode’s horse Ned Backet, Mr. Leverich’s | 


Muckle John, and Col. Harrison's Colt, mile heats— 
which was won with ease by Ned Bucket, in two heats 
p—____—__ 

GREAT RACE. 

A match race for $32,000 was made on Monday 
last, says the Augusta, Geo., Chronicle, between Col 
Wade Hampton's celebrated horse Argyle, and Col 
John Crowell’s stable, consisting of John Bascombe, 4 
years old, by Bertrand, dam by Pacolet; Bill Austin, 4 
years old, by Bertrand, dam by Timoleon ; Lady Nash- 
ville, 5 years old, by Stockholder, dam by imported 
Strap; and Bolivia, 4 years old, by Bolivar—§17.000 
on the part of Argyle, and $15,000 on the part of 
either one of Col. Crowell’s stable, to be named on 
Tuesday, the 12th of April next, when the race is to 
be run, over the Augusta Course, 4 mile heats, half 
the stakes to be forfeited in case of either not running 
There will also be regular races on the other succeed- 
ing days of the same week, with large purses; one, 
we understand, of $1,000. Great sport is expected. 
The match race will probably excite greater interest 
than any one ever run in the south, if not the whole 
country ; and from the facilities of travelling to Augus- 
ta, from all quarters, an immense concourse of specta- 
tors may be expected. Alrearly the greatest interest 
has been manifested by the gentlemen of the Turf who 
were here when the match was made 





HUNTING PARK. 

A Sweepstakes for three years old Trotting Colts in 
the spring of 1836, will come off early next year, on 
this course. Three entries have been already made. 
Fifty dollars entrance—all forfeit—and one hundred 
dollars added by the proprietor. To close by the Ist 
of March. Colour, get,and dam to be expressly de- 
signated. JAS. BROWN, Proprietor. 

—_—_—_— 


SWEEPSTAKES 
To be run on the Escie Courses, Tarvron, at First 
Spring Meeting, April 19, 1936. 

First Stake.—For three year old colts and fillies! 
mile heats ; $200 subscription, $50 forfeit ; $200 added 
by the Club—closed January }, with 12 subs. 

J. H. Van Mater names bi. c_ by Valentine, out of Honesty 
Samuel Laird—Molly, c. f. by Henry, out of Modesty. 
B. B. Seaman—Dusty Foot, c. by Barefoot, dam by Sir Bo- 


lomen 
P. Wallis—Molineza, f. by 
H. Wilkes-- c. ¢. by Henry, out of Saluda 
J. C. Stevens —Fanti, c. f. by Henry, out of Janette. 
Daniel Abbott—Jane, f. by Mark Richards, dam by Expe- 


Medley, out of Aigerina. 


dition. 
David Tomes—Julia Montgomery, f, by Eclipse, dam by 
Rattler 
J. Holmes Van Mater— 
dam by Oscar. 
H. A. Covenhoven—br. ¢. by Henry. out of Meg Dodds 
H. A. Covenhoven—». c. by Memnon, out of Zarina. 
Jacob Vandike—g. f by Medley, out of Koselinda. 
Srconp Staxe—To be run the same day ; free for 
3 year old colts and fillies ; two miles out; $50 sub- 
scription, p. p. and $150 added by the Club; to close 
and name Ist April—four or more to make a race 


c.¢. by Monmouth Eclipse, 


SWEEPSTAKES 
To be run at the Second Meeting on the Eacte 
Covrse—June 7th, 1836. 

First Day.—Two mile heats ; $300 sabscription, h. 
£; $300 added by Club; four or more to make a race ; 
to name and close Ist April. 

Last Day.—A Post Stake, four mile heats; $500 
subscription, h. £, and $1000 added by the Club ; four 
or more to make a race—to close het April. 

having been a very general expression by 

Turfmen, of their preference for the short distances, as 

adopted at New York, and at the South, the proprie- 

tor, in accordance with their wishes, will hereafter be 

governed by the same upon the Eagle Course. The 

weights, being the same as on Long Island, will re- 
i O. BAILEY. 








main so. 
Trenton, January 6, 1636. 


From ‘-Mephistophiles in Bogland.” 
AN ENGLISH FOX CHASE. 

The Duke of Cottesmore possessed the finest stud of 
hunters and the beast kennel of fox hounds in the 
world, and nothing gave him so much satisfaction asa 
fine ehase. Hunting was almost his sole occupation ; 
he thought of little elee ; he talked of little else. He 
eared not for politics when it interfered with his fa- 
vorite pursuit. All the news that it was necessary for 
him to know, he heard from his valet while arranging 
his toilet ; but he would sooner listen to a narrative ofa 
hard run, related by his first whipper-in, Jack Bounee 
(as strange a character as his master) than pay atien- 
tion to an account of the most interesting debate that 
ever filled the columns ef “The Times.” 

The first morning I went out with the hounds there 
was a splendid field of sportsmen, dressed in the best 
style, and mounted on the finest animals in the coun- 
try. They were all grouped about early in the morn- 
ing ; some tightening girths; grooms were in atten- 
dence leading off hacks, on which their masters bad 
ridden to the place of meeting, who were now seat- 
ed on through-bread hunters. The hounds had been 
thrown into cover, and were concealed among the 
furze. All was expectation and anxiety, The Duke 
looked at his watch; he was getting fidgetty. The 
backs of a few hounds became visible in the gorse, 
and one or two.stole out, but Jack Bounce gave his 
whip a-emack, and exclaimed “ into cover, Filewood ! 
—back, Sneezer!” and the dogs disappeared imme- 
diately. 

“fee an idea that we sha'nt find this morning,” 
observed Lord Martingale, a young exquisite who had 
recently set up a hunting establishment in the neigh- 

bourhood. 


“ There's no fox here, I think! remarked Sir Har- 
ry Crupper, taking an enormous pinch of rappee, and 
handing the box to his neighbour. 

“Suppose we try yonder bed of osiers!” said the 
Honorable Captain Flourish, lighting a eigar. 

“ Patience, patience!’ exclaimed the 
duke, good-humoredly. “I would wager a cool bun- 
dred that in five minates the fox will be in as much of 
a hurry as yourselves. 

“Done,” said Lord Albany, another exquisite ef the 
modern school. 

Every eye was now attacted towards the cover, by 
the strong agitation of the furze in one direction; it 
began to shake as if a hurricane was ng over it. 
A few hounds were observed leaping rapidly through 
the gorse. 

“ Have at him, hounds’ shouted the duke, in an 
ecstacy of delight. 

The cover became more violently disturbed 
Every one made preparation for a siart. The duke 
looked again at his watch and then uttered a yell 
which one would have supposed might be heard in 
the other world. The horses appeared almost un- 
manageable, and exhibited as much impartience as 
their owners. 

« Hark ! hark to Brilliant’ shouted the huntsman to 
an old hound that utiered a faint challenge, as he rais- 


‘ ed his head above the mass of herbage by which he 


was nearly concealed. Ina few seconds the deep- 
toned musical ery was repeated more distinctly by 
another dog ; it was echoed here and there and every 
where ; and in a moment the chorus of the whole pack 
burst forth. 

“Tally ho!” shouted a Quaker-looking middle aged 
gentleman, whom I took to be a neighbouring squire. 

“There he goes!" screamed a ploughboy in astunt- 
ed alder tree as he pointed to the next field where 
something was stealing rupidly by the side of the 
hedge 

And now the delightful music swelled upon the gale 
"Out came the dogs in full ery, their noses to the 
ground, their tails in the air, and leaping over ene 
another's backs as if they were mad. A rush wes 
made by the horsemen 

“Ware hounds! ware hounds!” 
Bounce 

“Hold hard, gentlemen, and for God's sake don’t 
ride over the dogs,” shouted the duke 

« Give ‘em time,” said the squire. Only three or four 


exclaimed Jack 


, couple of hounds appeared to have taken the right 


scent; the rest were mixed up in the crowd of horses, 
in what I thought inextricable confusion; bat Jack 


, Bounce and his assistant soon sent them on the right 


track after their companions, and I presently saw them 


| all so close together that you might havecovered them 





with a sheet; and going at a killing pace over the 
very field in which the countryman had discovered 
the for. 

The fox led us an amazing distance, and tried all 
the arts for which he is famous, endeavoring to escape 
from the rest of his pursuers. He entered a farm yard, 
songht shelter in a garden, ran along the top of a nar- 
row wall, and by short tarns and various other ma- 
noouvres, tried hard to throw the dogs off the ecent ; but 
he was betrayed in every instance, and he again took 
to the open field, in the hope of finding safety in a dis- 
tant copiee 

Yet few of the field were not visible. The duke of 
Cottsmore had suceeeded in finding his second horse, 
and asl still kept by is side, the delay occasioned 
by my waiting for him threw us considerably in the 
rear,so much so that we lost sight of the hounds 
Seeing, however, two er three red coats in the distance, 
we went forward at a swift pace in that direction 

We were now going over an extensive ploughed 
field, which led towards a five barred gate placed on 
the top of a huge slippery bank, 1 went over it ; the 
duke immediately followed, but his horse slipped as he 
took the leap, splintered off the top of the gate, and 
fell with great force imto the lane, pitching his rider 
far over his head against the opposite bank. I thought 
both were killed, for they lay without motion. 1} in- 
stantly alighted and paid every attention to his Grace. 
His hunting cap had been knocked on one side, and 
exposed his short silvery hair, and his fine ruddy faee 
was almost covered with dirt. To my great satisfae- 
tion, not many minutes elapsed before | observed signs 
of returning life. 

“ Where's Nimrod ?* were the first words he uttered, 
as, in a state of considerable weakners, he tried to 
walk. 

We then examined the horse. At that moment the 
fall cry of the hounds was heard, and the animal start- 
ed to its legs with a violent shake and a loud snorting 
“Ah!” exclaimed the duke as he eagerly remounted, 
“Nimrod, like his master, is not mach the worse for his 
tui “4 
I used every argument I could think of to dissuade 
my companion from continuing the chase, fully con- 
vineed that he mt more hurt than he would acknow- 
ledge ; seeing too, by a deep glaze on the hind leg of 
the horse, that Nimrod was in no state to second his 





master’s inclination. But both appeared wo fond of 
the sport to relinquish it while they possessed life suf. 
ficient to carry it on. 

At the top of the lane we leaped through a low 
hedge, and found ourselves in a turnip ‘field formed 
upon a bill. We had also the gratifieation of observ 
ing half a dozen fields off, the whole pack in full ery, 
with only two horsemen before us, one of whem was 
about two fields off, the other close to the hounds. 
The sight gave us a fresh energy. —The horses started 
off'at the top of their speed, and we were not lang be- 
fore we were in the same field with the last Meltonian, 
His hunter was evidently too jaded to stand it much 
longer ; his wind was gone, but he had toomuch blodd 
in him to give up the game. We saw himatterpt an 
ugly ox-fence, then heard a tremendous shock, ard 
both horse and rider disappeared. We were quickly 
passing over the same spot, and saw the squire (for.it 
was he) examining the same gray geldmg upon whieb 
he had first taken the fleld. He had missed his second 
horee, and had continued the chase on the spirited little 
auumal that new lay stiff upon the ground. We had 
ho time to offer consolation, but speeded on till we ap- 
proached the next rider, It was Mep 
“The prince rides famously!" exclaimed the duke 
raptuously, as he watched him going over every thing 
with the most perfect ease; “1tisa thousand pities 
he’s not an Englishman !” 

We soon came up with him; and es he slackened 
his speed to speak to me, the duke passed him i 
—*‘Severe run, this—never saw finer sport—capital 
horse that of yours!" Just then about six couple of 
the leading hounds dashed through an open gateway 
on our right staring around them and displaymg other 
well known symptoms of having viewed their game, 
and in a few minutes afterwards, poor \reynard, with 
blackened mouth, tongue out, and brush hanging 
down, was seen slowly crawling from the midst ofa 
flock pf sheep, among which he had taken a temporary 
refuge. The duke spurred his almost exhausted horse 
to renewed exertion. Nimrod cleared the hedge.in 
good style, staggered a few paces towards the dogs, 
and as his rider leapt off his back he rolled on his side, 
his big heart panted with convulsive force, a strong 
shiver shook his muscular body, his eyes became fixed, 
his nostrils distended, and the next moment the noble 
animal was beyond all hope of recovery. The duke 

, for a few moments affected by the death of 
has favorite ; bat he was too much of a sportsman to re- 
gard an accident of such coramon occurence with deep 
or leng-contineed feeling. Securing the brush, he 
gave a whoo whoop, so loud and shrill, that 1 anvelun- 
tarily put my hands to my ears to shut out the stunning 
sound. 

In a short time, Jack Bounce joined his master, and 
viewed Nimrod with a most doleful physiognomy. 
Others made their appearance soon afier, but nearly 
all looked very different from what they were when 
they first started. Few had escaped without a fall; 
some had had several, and their neat coats and clean 
breeches were none the better for coming in contact 
with the ground. The horses were thoroughly es- 
hausted. It wae the opinion of the field, that sose- 
vere a run had never been known, and many went 
so far as to stete that more capiial sport it was impos 
Afier sufficient me had elepeed to re~ 
fresh all parties, they quietly rede home to dinner. 

! Mephistophiles to me as 
“of the most fashionable of 
Foxes are very distructive to 
preserved that noblemen and gen- 
enjoy the pleasure of hunting them fo 


sible to have 


“ This is a specimen,” earl 
we rode home together, 
of English field sports 
the farmer, but are 
tlemen may 





death. In chase of this worthless vermin, whose flesh 
is not eatable, and the skin not worth flaying, the life 
of a noble animal, worth sometimes as much as four 
bundred guineas, is frequently sacrificed, and the neck 
of its rider, who is generally the er st beast of the 
two, as often placed in jeopardy.—So enamoured are 


young men of fortune of this harmless and eredita- 
ble pastime, that they manage to spend between 
fifty and sixty thousand pounds a year in this neighbor- 


hood solely by the expense attending upon killing 
foxes. Who will affirm afier this, that the rising gem 
eration are not remarkable for wisdom ?” 

Rarip Sieinine.—In a trotting mateh egainst time 
on Friday, 15th inst. Mr. Sites, of Pottsville, Pa. drove 
a sleigh from that place to Orwigsburg, in the short 
period of 32 minutes and a few seconds, the bet being 
twenty dollars, and the time allowed forty minutes.— 
The distance is eight miles. 





Imrortation or Broov Horses —One gratifying 
feature in the public spirit of our agriculturists and 
planters at the present time is the very judicious plan 
they are pursuing. of importing from Europe, and es 
pecially from England, the best breed of her cattle and 
horses. The best breed of European population set 
tled this country, and have made it a republic; to car 
ry out the principle, we must import their best breeds 
of live stock and every thing else they have valuable, 
whether it be this or machinery in the useful arte— 
The Kentacky and Ohio farmers of late have done 
much to introduce the Durham Ox. Other States, as 
New York and Massachusetis, have gone largely into 
the Alderney Cow, the Bakewell Sheep, the Devon- 
shire Cattle, the Berkshire Pig, and thoee of Saxony 
and Spain. Breeds of the best pouliry, as the Mus- 
covey Duck and the Chinese Geese, have long been 
known in our country. In the Southern States the 
passion turns on fine horses, the noblest afall animals. 
Recently Dr. A. 'T. B. Merrit, of Greensville, Virginia, 
associated with other genttemen, have imported by the 
Caledonia, Brander, at Petersburg, fourteen blood 
horses of very superior quality 

wee 


Like most little dogs, Rover had a great coul, yetyas 
must have been expected, he was no mateh for the 
generality of his species. But what he wanted in phy- 
sical strength, he made up for in policy. He wisely 
employed a portion of hw riches in subsidizing his 
poorer but stronger neighbour; and thus acquired @ 
weight and an importance among his own raee in the 
village, to which he could not otherwise lay claim. In 
plain language, Rover kept a dog in pay to fight hie 
battles for him. ‘This I discovered by observing that, 
whenever he got a bone which he could not compass, 
he immediately bid it, and then went off in search of 
the baker's mastiff, whose more potent jaws soon de. 
molished the provision. This I at first set down to 
Generosity, or a natural love of patronage, tll | ascer- 
tained the true motive, by observing that ‘whenever he 
was attacked by a larger dog than himeelf, he forth- 
with set off in search of his Swiss, the said mastiff, to 
whom he delegated the office of thrashing hisopponent. 





— Blakiston's Twenty Years in Retirement. 
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